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Spot &nKp is the ftr*a*t©u.ob to*rr# juwdu 
■A constant reminder at the most itetfttim time 
pl0.ce, Spot Radio da^ei^ other media impressions 
into sales impr«iil©#— lot* your product 
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Whatever your business language, 
WGAL-TV translates it into sales 

Channel 8 speaks the language of the people 
in its widespread multi-city market. Viewers 
listen, understand, and respond. To prove 
it, Channel 8 telecasts sales messages 
for practically any product you can name. 

WGAL-TV 

Channel 8 
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STEINMAN STATION • Clair McCollough, Pres. 

Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. 
New York / Chicago / Los Angeles / San Francisco 
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ICRETS OF ANHEUSER-BUSCH CAMPAIGN 
I 'U SHARED WITH ALL-MEDIA REPS 

t>m m& T£Lmi$iM mow* in mm^msm mmsr 

$J$ MILLION em *VfU& mJ0^TH*]F% ftSffi 1 * TtfEfltB 

uui Bliflft^Fotre^iih sucfiessftm yea* since 19M% Ahbeusfr-Buseh, makef 
Buriweise i »d secrets of its new advertising campaign with representa> 
^cs of advertising media in well-planned two-day meeting ending here today. 
AfejgUt 100 'fadto,, TV, magftzini, newspaper* outdoor advertising people 
;rc on faand, ; with scattering of station management, m top esehelon of 
JpSftsif an^'DlArcy* & ad agwcy, s*fl«ited #1 jetties and unveiled new 
mfllon program trait around Are '64 theme — That laid — that's beer!" 
The *%iefe-a-Pair'* campaign first 
MftiBi| in If f 1 will a^gste domi- 

le of 6-packs increase from 11 mil- 

•' > r, . . . -. - .U 




rtising push will be higMpotifd in 
j| and June to influence picnic ai d 
mc barbecue sales during the hot 

Whs. 

m aeries of meetings beiween client,, 
ifefl »nl media, fttttegy -of «am- 
ign was fully discussed. Present f&t 
Acuscr were August Busch III, di- 
-tor ©f marketing op^ationfl 
mr&st Conch, Budwelser brand man- 
or; "lay Rrinp, ditej»fif of adher- 
ing; Orion Bmhhardt, sales promo- 
-j m mMfijifi pltts carp af omef eiecs-. 
|,: !-: <..■ \ j »"' • r •* .^-'.fu.; 

IMP /iff #Of «/ 

ASHiwoipi»' ^- iMtife has cited 
SCAP for- refusal to grant CBS* re- 
lit, for per»piogram Ifaense and in- 
tmg, instead, on offering blanket 
2,590 per month license,, plus addi- 
pi feflk Under 1541 and amended 
) consent decrees* ASCAP 1§ .te- 
d t» grant per^pragram licenses, 
nest, 

i<te say* its civil contempt suit 
it AfCAPy bmm Mat, 11 in 
District Court, is for '^substantial 

t« ■ - i ' -i r*-, - 

which, action begun, against both 
AP and its president - — Stanley 
n% stumtfag ipse!-, to pettothl- 
- Ll s group 7 ! history of pro* 
astanei to ment ac- 

o of such co . . request 

Js made last May. , 
firing only the fl'UfQ monthly 
i^ket fce -came Feb. 4j and Justice 
£te» was Under way a scant five 
||s later.. 

Bteac ■ s #11 wMfa thk one 
sely with two quotas in Mindl 
8 .mis. action really crack hianket- 
" Pit end in ahothef 
s- . by Juif. 

1 And darn thft -altioa au#if well 
: better licensing teEmst 




Jack Maeheea, top account e»efi on 
Bndweiser; Harry Renfro, radioyTV 
direetat, and some 12 others, includ- 
ing regional awount executives* 

Spot radio and spot TV will each 
realtee about a 13,5-miUion slice o£ 
*64 Bud bu€get K with J&hmny Cms-0M?s 
Tvnigki Show m NIC-TV added for 
three-a-week Sl^-wagfc tun to eost Wh- 
430,ilQE Mafor national magaanes 
suph as Look, Life, IEP», Tirfie* News- 
week,, and iports Wusttafed are being 
used/ along with reduced billboard 
campaign, ffegro radio stations and 
Kbony are ineluded in speeialized 
bup5 the Chicago Tribune and Chi* 
eago Ameritean Sunday sections are 
also specialised market buy 

By arrangement with Budweiser and 
Si agency, mmm wiU publish M 
report of this beer advertiser's *64 mar- 
keting, advertising, and marchandsing 
strategy in an upcoming issue. 

Presidigij JhsikaSAffs c u tba c k 
Wfs BQBsmnerHajdiiig HBW 



Ptes>ident Jahnson*s economy direc- 
tives refuiiteg cutback in agehfy per^ 
sonnel hits consiumer-protecting Iter 
partrttent of Healthi Idneation and 

has been directed to cut back 
03 in 1964, and reduce personnel an- 
other S4Q in 1965. Whittling down 
quotas have been given 13 other agen- 
cies fey th| President, and Post ©Mee 
has managed to lop 110Q, while 
Ageflty for Ihternattana! Development 
takes ts^j percentage cutback by lasihg 
8 percent of its work force in personr 
nil reduc tions of If ® s 

neither FTC nor, PCC are 
tlened in President iisting of person- 
nel eu|bac*s ^whtch he saps will cut 
$#2,,flI(^0O^OflQ out of the requested 
appropriations for t#6I* 

To Gontrary, it is expected tttat in- 



may lead to camnission's addition #f 
peisonhel to clear up work baeMog; 



o#iee on we&t coo S t 

DuLtiTM— Ojibway Press, Inc., 
publisher of 26 business paper 
pUfelieationsi — including $m$~ 
sort— expanded its sales offices 
this month With opening of new 
office at 260 Kearny St., San 
Franeisco. First western office 
was opened in 1961 at 1145 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

With announcement of sec- 
ond West Coast office for the 
publishing firm, Robert Mdgell, 
fife president, also announced 
appointment of Stearns R. Ellis 
as manager of the new office for 
all Ojibway publications, 

A paduate of the Harvard 
School of Business Administta- 
tion, Ellis is also a Navy veteran 
and has served with the Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier Serv- 
ice at the U.S, Embassy in 
Athens, 'Greece, prior to joining 
Ojibway, he was a television 
film salesman and West Coast 
manager for Newsweek. 

Executive offices for the pub- 
lisher are "m the Ojibway Build- 
ing here at 1 East First St. Offi- 
ces are also maintained at 55S 
Fifth Ave,, New York; 6207 
Motman La., Cleveland; 221, 
North LaSaUe St.* Chicago; and 
Los Angeles; 



ALL NET BILLINGS 

New Tobk— TvB data indicates the 
three TV net«nk& boosted I962*s 
gross time billings of $718^08,100 to 
$»2,730,t00 last year— a 4,2% in- 
crease. 

By network, ffigores ares ABC-TV^ 
from 1205^24,300 in '62 to $214,- 
5J%600 in '63 — ; up 4,6%, largest in- 
crease for any of the three; CBS-TV, 
from $311,7139,800 to $M5,609,l9QQ^ 
up 4 5%; NBC-TV, from $281,874,- 
000 to $292,533,300— Up 3,&% . 

For Deeernber only, grass time 
lings of the three rose an impres- 
sive 7.1%^from $71,377,100 in '62 
to $76,&32,1Q0 in a 6|. Inereasfe re- 
flects advertiser "make-goods" after 
four-day hiatus of network advertis- 
ing after presidential assassination. 

Most notable surge in grass time 
sales was for combined January-Dtr 
cember, weekend (Sat.-iun.J, daytime 
periods, whose iftmfcihed %$ grasi of 
$60,§iS4*100 was U2% over 19C 
$49,a9&,6Q0. 
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CORINTHIAN TO DROP 
COMMERCIALS CALLED 
PIGGYBACKS BY CODE 

New York — Possible trend-setter in 
face of clutter problem is word from 
C. Wrede Petersmeyer, Corinthian 
Broadcasting prexy, that group won't 
accept multiple-product commercials 
considered "piggyback" by TV Code 
Board. 

Believing piggybacks "contribute 
substantially to appearance of over- 
commercialization that's received so 
much attention in recent months," 
Petersmeyer emphasized: "Advertisers 
as well as viewers have an important 
stake in this matter." He urged spon- 
sors and agencies alike "to accept 
Corinthian policy as concrete step in 
right direction." 

Dean Linger, advertising-p.r. direc- 
tor, explains that policy is firm, even 
if it produces other cancellations. 
Since Corinthian has slowly been rid- 
ding its stations of piggybacks "for 
number of months now" by not ac- 
cepting any new such advertising, 
there'll be "no knocking off" of offend- 
ing sponsors now. Admitting it hasn't 
simple "how-to" formula — Corinthian 
can't, for example, turn off network 
piggybacks that come its way — group 
feels that taking strong stand tends to 
discourage advertiser-agency submis- 
sions. "And if we get away from net- 
works, at least we'll have knowledge 
that we aren't originating them — or 
condoning them," Linger adds. 

Corinthian stations include Kotv 
Tulsa; wish-tv Indianapolis; wane-tv 
Ft. Wayne; khou-tv Houston; and 
kxtv Sacramento. Corinthian Broad- 
casting is wholly owned by Whitney 
Communications Corp., which is 
wholly owned by John Hay Whitney. 

GITLITZ DIRECTOR AIDE 
OF NAB CODE AUTHORITY 

Washington — Jonah Gitlitz, current- 
ly managing editor of Television Di- 
gest, has been appointed assistant to 
the Code Authority director for NAB, 
effective Apr. 5. As such, he will im- 
plement an expanded Code Authority 
program aimed at obtaining greater 
public knowledge of the Radio and 
TV Codes and increased support for 
industry self-regulation, and will as- 
sist Code Authority Howard H. Bell 
in certain administrative duties. 

Gitlitz, who also served as adver- 
tising-p.r. director for Adam Young, 
Inc., began his career with Broadcast- 
ing Magazine, from l950-'55; served 
from '55-'57 as assistant news editor 
of Television Age; and from '57-'61 
Was managing editor then editor of 
U.S. Radio. 



NAB ENTERS CIS FIGHT 

Washington — NAB has filed 
statement challenging FTC au- 
thority to issue any restrictive 
rules on cigarette ads t but at 
week's end NAB hadn't decided 
whether to have statement sim- 
ply entered or read by spokes- 
man at today's oral hearing of 
commission. NAB will stress that 
FTC's broad proposals on ciga- 
rette ads amount to legislation 
by commission rulemaking. NAB 
says FTC has no power to leg- 
islate without congressional au- 
thority. 

FTC's proposed rules would 
require cigarette labels and ads 
to carry warning that they are 
hazardous to health. The rules, 
to be thrashed out at oral hear* 
ings this week, would also bat- 
any type of claims indicating 
that smoking is good for smoker, 
or that one brand is better than 
another. Preferential claims that 
one brand has less tar Or nicotine 
content than another would have 
to meet scientific tests and FTC 
standards. 

Commission says it may also 
go into some special rulemaking 
to make sure TV commercials 
and other cigarette ads don't 
make special appeal to the 
young. 



Rep, Roberts defends Code, 
lauds stations' adherence 

Washington — Rep. Ray Roberts (D., 
Tex.) handed NAB a preconvention 
bouquet last week by warmly defend- 
ing Code and broadcaster efforts to 
uphold it. During dehate on Rogers 
bill, which bars FCC rulemaking on 
commercials, Roberts rose "to cor- 
rect" claims that Codes had eased. 

To argument that Radio Code al- 
lows 18 commercial minutes per hour, 
Roberts replied that Code sets weekly 
average at 14 minutes, with 18-minute 
maximum in any hour* Citing Code 
history, lie explained sponsored com- 
mercial limit on radio \V&s 14 niinutes 
per hour in early days, but the seven 
years prior to 1961 saw no limit on 
spot announcements. 

On TV: Roberts quoted earlier 
Code allowance as I <6 minutes, 20 sec- 
onds in prime time, while present 
Code upholds 10-minute-2OsecOnd 
limit (actually revised to 17% per 
hour). 

Roberts cited Code Authority report 
that less than 2% of 27,000 monitored 
hours on 700 radio stations overran 
limits. 



Q§lhy snubs cigarette 
on Lark-sponsored shoy 
'EyeonN^/WmsM 

New York. — Advertising row will 
able to witness more of maverick d 
larations of David Ogilvy, ettfet 
OBM agency, when he attacks c 
arette advirtising^awohg other 
sues — on WCBS-TV*s Eya on ff, 
York, 

Jmplyjng that networks and siaffc 
shouldn't carry cigarette ads and 
he wouldn't accept an account in tl 
category, Ogilvy virtually offers 
mount campaign against smoking : 
the government 

With sponsoring Lark cigarettes 
the wingfc it remains H hi seen, il 
will ran its spots on that Eye segnfe 

The head of Ogilvy, Behsoh 
Mather also takes off on over-eo 
merializatton and "pirating'* of en 
tive ideas in advertising, among mk 
other subjects. Charles Brower, an * 
friend of Ogilvy*s who heads BBB 
counters much of Ogilvy's off'sM 
claims. Particularly the well, tggl 
"all you hear is the clock" id f 
Rolls-Royce, which gets close scrub 
when Brower displays* virtuaMf % 
same copy slant from an ad that da' 
back to the '20s or %m. 

Also on program are NAB's L§|§ 
Collins; lames McCaffrey and Dal 
McCail, ex-associates of OgilW. % 
are now with C. J. LaRoehe; On 
Whiteheadj Martin Mayer* and M 
Ogilvy, among others. 

Program wiU be aired twice 
WCBS-TV: Tuesday, Mar. 24, 7s! 
8 p,m„ and Saturday, Mar. If, JJ 
2 p.m. 

FCC MAY AGAIN JAKE 0* 
DEFEATED DROP-IN PMMS\ 

Washington — Old drop-ins nlWI < 
— they may not even fade away \ 
long. Sen, Pastoxe, ehaixman erf S* 
ate Communications Subeommitt 
wants BCC to take another look 
ABC's competitive position hi the 
seven 2-VHF markets where ril 
mission barrgd shQrtrspaee VW 
FCC voted against them, 4-3, i 
May or December, but might be jj 
suaded to take matter up ag^in an 
May. 



Conley tops ABC Spot Sal 

New York ^- James E. C&nlef # 
been elected president of ABC-S 
Spot Sales. Since Apr, 16, 1M2 ? 
has served as %x#c v.p, under Them 
F. Shaker, president of A'BC-T'V , 
tions Divisiofi, 
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Are you giving your storyboards only half a chance? 



JRrohahly . , . unless §smi cast them- oui for video 
baps as well as for live, or film,, Bemuse today, 
piitre times than not, videotape fl$aBi£w*B&&|s», 
'course;), can do the best job. And the only way 
[to discover this for yourself is to get the costs 
nd counsel from a tape producer In terms of 
| your specific commercials 

Look what •you have to gain : TncemparaMe 
"live*' 'picture and sound quality, without chance of 
[a I've- .goof. Instant playback that lew you see imm 
fettlf how you^rt dsing. Pushbutton-fasf specfe-l eft* 
[lab professing, And you may save Weeks 0«er film, with 
new < .. . . :-r.. | . Hen lower cost in the bargain. 




Call your nearby, pt station or tape studio for 
fn'Otes on your next storyboards (n© obligation, 
naturally). And to keep new ideas from passing 
you bf, send for our new 16-page brochure, 
Advertising with Video Tctpe, It's free, covers IS 
actual ease histories. Tells why, how and the 
costs of specific commercials produced on tape,. 
Write JM Magnetic Products, Dept . MCK|cf4 
it, Paul 19. Minnesota, 

-«1«*<MI'M PLSlO'Cfi tH US 9m. T»# Of «N CA, ©!•»'». 9M OA 
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Healing the commercial 

As industry move against cemorship. 
Interchange questions questionable ads 

agencies 

Vocal Schizophrenia at union scale 

Versatile voice magic by one-man cast 
sells product, wins \ account® for profit 

TIME/BUYING & SELLING 

Media execs aren't born that way 

Director of media at NL&B Outlines 
qualifications of potential media leader 

Stairs out of stumbling blocks 

Hard work, keen insights, sound groundwork 
help Broadcast Rating Council solve problems 

agencies 

New tighten-up on toy TV tactics 

Agencies, clients in toy field have 
new set of protecting NAB guidelines 

TV MEDIA 

Italian television 

Government says no, to many 
would-be U.S. advertisers 

RADIO MEDIA 

Talk radio formula may be taking hold 

Already successful on W OR New York 
format to open on WNBC this month 

SYNDICATION & SERVICES 

Global $8 million in 'Romper Room' 

Live kid-appeal series has ma ny 
blue-chip clients, new toy tie-ins 
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FOR CLEVELAND ACQUISITIVES* A NEW SYMBOL 



Jhi$ Hmhqwn announces to Cleveland Acquisitives that WJW*TV is the first and only 
©wetland station transmitting local programs in FULL COLOR. Another example of WJW-TV 
leadership ... and another reason why your sites messages are delivered With top impact 
-an Wj W-TV. 
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Here's part 4 ef Volume 9 
Universal-Seven Arts' "Films off the 5u's 




54 top feature films 

for top television programming 





1,000,000 

SPANISH SPEAKING 
PEOPLE SUP THROUGH 
YOUR FINGERS WITHOUT 
THE HELP OF SPANISH 
LANGUAGE RADIO KWKW 

THIS CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 
CAN BE YOURS! 

(O KWKW has 20 years Q 
experience in serving /// 
Q) this market! L 

• Average yearly income 

— over $800,000,000 

• Automotive products 

— $72,540,000 annually 

• Food products 

— $434,700,000 annually 

• 47.5 own their own homes 

IN 1963 OVER 100 NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL ADVERTISERS- HAVE 
NOT LET THIS MARKET SLIP 
THROUGH THEIR FINGERS, 

KWKW 

5000 WATTS 



Representatives: N.Y. — National Time Sales 
CHICAGO — National Time Sales 
LOS ANGELES — HO 5-6171 




PUBLISHER'S 
REPORT 

Doing it right . . . TFE >64 

y hat is off to the film syndieators. 

It wasn't so many years ago that they were regarded as a wheeler- 
dealer, bargain-basement crew. 

Now the situation is substantially changed. 

While there are exceptions in every category, the big film syndicator 
today is a stabilized businessman eager to give the best possible service 
to his client. 

No small credit for this transformation is due to a few wide-visioned 
men in the syndication field and, in particular, to the way they handled 
the syndication show at last year's NAB Convention. 

Called TFE '63, staged at the Pick Congress In Chicago, it was a 
model of decorum, usefulness, and dignity. 

This year TFE '64 will liven the Convention and make it more use- 
ful for tv delegates. 

I had lunch the other day with Dick Carlton of Trans-Lux and Alan 
Silverbach of 20th Century-Fox, co-chairmen of this year's television 
film exhibit. I was pleased to note that at least 15 syndieators will show 
their wares at the Pick Congress (with five NAB Associate members 
not included in TFE '64 located at the Conrad Hilton) . 

But what pleased me most was the code of behavior and the basic 
rules that each TFE '64 member must live by. 

For example, there will be no honky-tonk. 

There will be no corridor ambassadors drumming up traffic. 

Models and hostesses must remain in hospitality suites. 

Absolutely no gambling will be permitted in any hospitality suite 
at any time. 

There are other rules. This gives the idea. 

In recognition of the changed order of things the NAB has set up a 
tv program panel Tuesday morning chaired by Clair MeCollough and 
including last year's TFE '63 co-chairman Bob Rich of Seven Arts. 
This representation is in order. The syndieators (or distributors as 
some call them) are a vital segment of the business and merit a place 
on the agenda. Bob, who has been a leader in the upgrading of the 
syndication field, is a good choice and will represent his category well. 

This year more managers will bring their program directors and 
film buyers to the NAB. 

The word is out that the syndieators are doing it right and that they 
have more to offer the discerning station man than before. 

As a severe critic of some syndication practices in previous years 
I'm thrilled to note this new order of things. 

I said it at the start of this column and 111 say it again. My bat is of). 
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South western Mishigen A&P and 
Kro§»r store: cities within stations* 
primary eoverage. areas 




BUT... WKZO Radio Covers More 
Supermarkets Than Any 
Other Western Michigan Station! 

Nothing under tie sun covers Kalamazoo and Greater 
Western Michigan like WKZO Radio, Take 
supertnajfketSi for instance. 

The map at left sheds some light. In our biggest 
competitor's primary service area (.SMV. contour) 
there are 18 A&P and 16 Kroger stores. 

But in WKZQ's primary service area there are 60 
iykP stores and, 33 Kroger stores— and this isn't 
cmMtipg stores tii d#f ewnpeiitar's 'h&tne ceitnty, 
even gkmgh we come in stmng there. And where the 
outlets are is where the sales are made. 

Let your Avery-Knodel man give you the whole sunny 
story about WKZO Radio! 



:siUe duration of a solar eclipse is 7 " mimMes and 




RADIO 

WKZO KALAWAZ0O-BATTLE CREEK 
WJEF GRAND RAPIDS 
WJFM GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWW-FM CADILLAC 

TELEVISION 

WKZO-TV GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWW/ CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 

/WWUP-TV SAULT STE. MARIE 
KOLN-TV/ LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 

/K6 IK-TV GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 




€BS RADIO FOR, KALAMAZOO 
AW GREATER Wmum MICHIGAN 
$,*ety-Kn»del, Exclusive Hofienal RepretenlQfivet 
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CALENDAR 



MARCH 

Leadership Institute for Young Ex- 
ecutives, second series of Management 
Communications Seminars in conjunc- 
tion with New York University School 
of Commerce, Monday nights at Hotel 
Biltmore, N. Y., beginning (16). 

FCC's schedule of appplication 
filing fees becomes effective (17). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters Code 
Authority, public meeting to explain 
to ad fraternity the TV Code's new 
amendment on multiple product an- 
nouncements, Waldorf-Astoria N. Y. 
(19). 

Broadcasting Executives Club of 
New England, seminar and luncheon 
on "Climate in Washington," Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston (19). 

Assn. of National Advertisers, third 
annual seminar on business paper ad- 
vertising, Plaza Hotel, N.Y. (19). 

Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women, 48th annual dinner dance, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel (20). 

Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, 
annual national convention, Columbia 
University, N.Y., hosted by WKCR- 
FM (21). 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, Rocky Mountain Council, 
ninth annual Spring Tonic Seminar, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver (21). 

Southwestern Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, convention, Sheraton-Dallas 
Hotel, (22-24). 

Alfred I. duPont Awards Founda- 
tion, 22nd annual presentation dinner, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
(23). 

Institute of Electrical & Electronics 
Engineers, international convention. 
New York Hilton Hotel and New 
York Coliseum (23-26). 

National Sales Promotion & Market- 
ing Exposition, 18th annual, Hotel 
Biltmore. N. Y. (24-26). 

American College of Radio Arts, 
Crafts, and Sciences, first Radio Day 
Seminars, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago (26). 

APRIL 

National Federation of Advertising 
Agencies, annual convention. Outrig- 
ger Inn, St. Petersburg, Fla. (2-6). 

Extended deadline for filing com- 
ments with FCC on UHF drop-in pro- 
posal (3). 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 
Middle Atlantic regional meeting, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. (3). 

Arkansas AP Broadcasters, session 
at Little Rock (3-4). 

National Assn. of TV & Radio 
Farm Directors, spring meeting, Rich- 
mond, Va. (3-5). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, an- 
nual convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago (5-8). 

Television Film Exhibit (TFE '64), 



Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago (5-8). 

Assn. of National Advertisers, west 
coast meeting, Del Monte Lodge, Peb- 
ble Beach, Calif. (5-8). 

National Assn. of Tobacco Distrib- 
utors, 32nd annual convention, Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach (5-9). 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 
North Atlantic regional meeting, 
Schine-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N.Y. 
(6). 

National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, 31st annual display, sponsored by 
Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, National Premium Sales Execu- 
tives, and Trading Stamp Institute of 
America, at McCormick Place, Chi- 
cago (6-9). 

Transit-Advertising Assn., annual 
meeting, Casa Blanca Inn, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. (6-9.). 

Boy Scout Lunch-O-Ree, annual 
fund-raising event for New York City 
area, chaired by Young & Rubicam 
president Edward L. Bond, at Waldorf- 
Astoria (8). 

Michigan AP Broadcasters Assn., 
session at Kellogg Center, East Lans- 
ing (11). 

Alabama AP Broadcasters, meeting 
at Birmingham (11). 

Society of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Engineers, 95th technical con- 
ference, Ambassador Hotel, Los Ange- 
les (12-17). 

Film Producers Assn. of N. Y., 
workshop on "How effective Use and 
Distribution of Sponsored Films Can 
Help Achieve Your Marketing Goals" 
held with cooperation of Assn. of 
National Advertisers, at Plaza Hotel, 
N. Y. (14). 

Professional Photographers of Am- 
erica, deadline for entries in fourth 
National Exhibition of Advertising 
Photography, headquartered at Mil- 
waukee (15). 

Chesapeake AP Broadcasters Assn., 
annual meeting, Sheraton Belvedere 
Hotel, Baltimore (16-17). 

Bedside Network of Veterans 
Hospital Radio & TV Guild, 16th an- 
niversary ball, New York Hilton (17). 

Radio-TV Guild of San Francisco 
State College, 14th annual radio-TV 
conference and dinner, on campus, 
S. F. (17-18). 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 
South Central regional meeting, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver (20). 

Associated Press, annual meeting, 
President Johnson to speak, Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. (20). 

Society of Typographic Arts, first 
annual Trademarks/ USA national re- 
trospective exhibition of American 
trademarks, symbols, and logotypes, 
Marina Towers, Chicago (Opens 20). 

National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences, third annual sym- 
posium in association with Bureau of 
Conferences and Institutes of N.Y. 



University's Division of General Edu- 
cation, titled "Recording and Music: 
Culture, Commerce, and Technology," 
at Hotel Lancaster, N.Y. (to 22). 

Television Bureau of Advertising, 
annual spring board of directors meet- 
ing, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (22-23), 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, annual national meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (23-25). 

Advertising Federation of America, 
fourth district convention, Tampa, Fla. 
(23-26). 

Pennsylvania AP Broadcasters Assn., 
annual meeting, Boiling Springs (24). 

Affiliated Advertising Agencies Net- 
work, annual meeting, Andrew John- 
son Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. (26-May 
2). 

Wometco Enterprises, annual stock- 
holders' meeting, Midway Motor 
Hotel, Flushing, N. Y., and at World's 
Fair (27). 

Assn. of Canadian Advertisers, an- 
nual conference, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto (27-29). 

Society of Photographic Scientists 
& Engineers, 1964 international con- 
ference, Hotel Americana, N.Y. (27- 
May 1). 

Station Representatives Assn., 1964 
Silver Nail-Gold Key Awards, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, N. Y. (28). 

American Film Festival, sixth an- 
nual by Educational Film Library 
Assn., 16mm competition, Hotel Bilt- 
more, N. Y. (20-May 2). 

American Women in Radio & Tele- 
vision, 13th annual convention, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa (30-May 3). 

American Marketing Assn., New 
York Chapter's second annual new 
products conference. Hotel Delmonico, 
N.Y. (30). 

MAY 

Kentucky Broadcasters Assn., spring 
convention, Louisville Sheraton Hotel 
(4-6). 

CBS-TV, annual conference of net- 
work and affiliate executives, New 
York Hilton (5-6). 

Electronic Industries Assn., work- 
shop on maintainability of electronic 
equipment, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis (5-7). 

California AP Radio-TV Assn., an- 
nual convention, San Jose (8-10). 

National Retail Merchants Assn., 
sales promotion division Convention, 
Hotel Americana, N. Y. (10-13). 

Assn. of National Advertisers, ses- 
sion at Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. (1 1-12). 

Sales Promotion Executives Assn., 
seventh annual conference, As tor 
Hotel, N.Y. (11-13). 

American TV Commercials Fes- 
tival, fifth annual awards luncheon, 
Waldorf-Astoria (15). 
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I wonder if the increasing tempo 
of the race by the networks to im- 
press legislators and regulators 
isn't out of economic proportion. 

Neither broadcaster nor broad- 
cast advertiser — at all levels — can 
hope to have any deserved repri- 
mand delivered in private. Print 
has made the public service record 
of broadcast media its personal 
kennel and watchdogs each, even 
innocent, trespass by setting up a 
howl that brings legislators and 
regulators running. When one dog 
barks the others in the neighbor- 
hood yap, even when they don't 
know what started the first one in 
the first place. And every client, 
agency and station or network is 
fair game for those who want to 
quiet the hounds. 

I sat through the better part of 
primary election night watching 
all three networks on a set-up at 
NBC. For months in advance, the 
stream of releases, heralding each 
step planned, every team and aid 
piled onto the effort, kept growing 
into a monumental paper pyramid. 
The staggering costs were obvious. 
The eagerness to meet a public re- 
sponsibility and to compete for 
leadership was equally obvious. 

But I puzzled over how expen- 
sive an excellent job had to be; 
how much of that expense was an 
unconscious pandering to the mon- 
itoring minions of legislation and 
regulation. I couldn't erase from 
my mind a statement attributed to 
a network correspondent which esti- 
mated that if all the money spent 
by all the networks for that cover- 
age (to impress regulators and leg- 
islators with dedication to public 
service?) were lumped together, it 
might be possible to bring all the 
voters to New York to vote "live" 
in the studios. It could become an 
absurd addiction. 
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'TV Tear Sheet' reaction 

How very pleased we were to sec 
sponsor's coverage of our "TV Tear 
Sheet" story (Feb. 24, 1964). The 
reaction to the story has been most 
gratifying, which only proves again 
that sponsor is well-read by those 
who want to be well-informed. 

A network sales head, a top 
household magazine, and several 
advertising managers and agency 
people have contacted us for fur- 
ther information. Which proves, 
also, that sponsor as a trade publi- 
cation, knows what the trade is 
vitally interested in. 

Lincoln Scheurle 

President 
The Film-Makers, Inc. 

Chicago, 111. 

Not their cup of E.T. 

My attention has been drawn to an 
article in the Dec. 9 issue of spon- 
sor, titled "Radio dramas gaining 
local strength," in which it is sug- 
gested that certain programs, 
including "Adventures of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel," "Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower," "Secrets of Scotland Yard," 
etc., offered for sale in the U.S.A. 
by Irving Feld, Ltd., were produced 
by the BBC. 

I write to say that none of the 
programs listed in the article were 
produced by the BBC, nor has the 
BBC any direct or indirect connec- 
tion with them. 

M. A. Frost 

Head of Transcription Service 
The British Broadcasting Corp. 

London, England 



'Guide' a big hit 

I have just finished reading "Ad- 
man's guide to TV syndication," 
which appeared in the Feb. 24 issue 
of sponsor. I would like to offer my 
congratulations on the preparation 
of what I believe to be the finest 
wrapup story of TV syndication 
and feature film distribution that 
I have ever seen in a trade book. 



It was great. And you can be 
sure that this story will be referred 
to quite often in this office. 

Harvey Chertok 
Director of Advertising & Publicity 
Seven Arts Associated Corp. 

Neto Yorfc, -V.V. 

Rating Council study 

Congratulations on your extremely 
comprehensive and objective treat- 
ment of the Broadcast Rating Coun- 
cil in the first of your three-part 
series in the Mar. 2 issue of spon- 
sor. 

This series is an accurate and 
positive reflection of the very sub- 
stantial progress that has been 
made through the volunteer efforts 
of Don McGannon and many other 
dedicated and capable individuals. 

William D. Kistler 

Vice President 
Assn. of National Advertisers, Inc. 

New York, N J. 

Kudos for coverage 

Last week I had the opportunity of 
seeing for myself the AM Radio 
Sales presentation "What Did You 
Do Today?" — which was reported 
on in the Feb, 10 issue of sponsor. 

I just want to let you know that 
I think your coverage of this very 
fine presentation was thorough, 
complete — excellent. A job well 
done. 

Norman S. Ginsburg 

Director of Sales Promotion 
CBS Radio Spot Sales 
New York, JOT. 

Keep public aware 

We at WDSU-TV were interested 
in the editorial comments by pub- 
lisher Norman Glenn in the Jan. 27 
issue of sponsor ("How broadcast- 
ers inform the public about broad- 
casting"). 

We agree with you 100% that 
broadcasters should not be silent 
when it comes to telling the public 
about their media. 

John Corporon 

News Director 
WDSU-TV 
New Orleans, La. 
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Of cou rse we ate! ''Yeat areurid con- 
sistency" in public service isn't easy 
•to achieve amidst the constantly 
shifting demands and pressures of 
the broadcasting business; 

But the firm desire to perform serv- 
ice over and beyond a mere mini- 
mum is the dedicated policy af 
WH PC-TV. The community we serve 
appreciates it. 

So do our advertisers . > . who are 
awa re that we p reject the sa me yea r • 
ar&und consistency Of quality serv- 
ice in their behalf. 




CHANNEL 10 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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SPONSOR-SCOPE 



PtC says %ticle r 
to Bayer ad claim 
using FTC f inding 




ral Trad© Commission lias In ally said "Uncle" on Bay er aspirm advertising 
on commissions own medical research and 01. report; of" it in American MeA* 
igai Assn. Journal* FTC Imt wmk dismissed Pangea that Sterling Grug and its 
;ad agencies — Thomps»n-Koeli (a Sterling subsidiary*} and tfeneef-FftageMld- 
|^mple--^made false claims In 'TV C^Mmercials thai referred to the research. 
Ba : yer% commercial copy artists bad gleefully picked np report's assertion that 
single-ingredient piin-JaHe-r wag its effcMifP as multi-iMgredielt types, tMiy" be 
better, since it was found less prone to upset the stomach, 



Labor unions rant 
agree on pay*TV 
being good or bad 



Labor unions are beginning to fight with each other over pay TV. Major i&sm — 
whether it will mean more Jobs for membership, or cat-back in ©Wfl«oywgntf.. Life 
«@&f battlefrOn* is in California, where Sylvester J, £Fat) Weavers Subscription 
TV, Inc., has run bead-on into a Citizens Committee for Free-TV; which has been 
4re4gmg up statements; by unions .(SFGNSO^SCQFl^ Feb, M) in eff ort to fend 
off STI s operation. Committee is seeking public support of petitions to have anti- 
pay-TV legislation, pul on November ballots (SKH&0B» Feb- 171, Latest m- 
munition is reminding public of IfiSf resolution adopted by national AFL-GItJ, 
which claims pay-TV would und^mine fe& TV ««4 in tim% mean shows only 
for those who could afford to pay. However, number of HoEyWood unions, in- 
cluding Screen Actors Guild, strongly favor pay-TV" as? increasing work for 
members. Weaver notes pay-TV will be programMg 0 one new picture a da|*- 
vast majority from Hollywood — which is more than triple annual average of 110 
films made in Hollywood over past three years " 



Lorillard air buys 
for Middle East, 
NBC Radio Network 



P. JjQrillard Co, apparently expanding ad budget to offset dropi in cigarette safe 
in wake of Surgeon General's report on smoking and cancer. Latest move is ffiffjpr 
buy in Middle Easts calling for 296 Class A one^rnwute spots on Television of 
Iran, cOmprismg TVI-T-Teheran (Channel 3} ftnd TVTA-Abadan (Channel 3). 
Iran has over 100,000 TV homes, Teleorient in Lebanon negotiated deal, which 
extends through this December, in behalf of ABC InMrattional This follows 
Lorillard s return to NBC Radio after dropping network completely in October, 
Buy, via Lennen & Newell, marks first return, to w©b of major cigarette company 
and is for 60 spots a weekend for two in March, 



'TW3' rates high, 
but satire may be 
too biting to buy 



NBC-TV's "That Was the Week That Was* is pulling in audience iM%im satirical 
look at happenmgs throughout world, but same satire may be too biting for ad- 
vertisers. Series, aired Fridays preceding Jack Faar at 9 30-1 0* now goes to ad- 
vertisers at some $26,000 per commercial minute* According to SMsfin study §m 
Max. 6 in New York City, its out. rating Friday night programin| of all networks. 
Feb. 28 Nielsen M N. A. study Of 30 markets where all networks haff eqnal facili- 
ties show "TW3" in first place in its time slot with a 36 s steadily increasing front 
its opening show of 15.6. The latest ARB National Arbitroa gives 4 TW3* over 1,1 
million homes, 34% more than CBS* "Twilight Sane** and 36% more than ABC s 
"Price Is Bight." With all this ammo, NBC has yet: t© sign advertisers for next 
season's "TW3," which will be aired Tuesdays, ^SO-IA- Cost per commercial 
minute for 1964-'65 will still average a modest $304000. Current advertisers! are 
participating; Brown & Williamson Tobacco (Foil, Keyts & Gardner)! Clairol 
(Foote, Cone & Belding); Speidel (McCaun-Marsehalk}; XntL Latex (Young k, 
BuMcam); Mennen ( Grey Adv,)> Lehn & Fink fGeyer.,, Morey, Mallard ji Fharm- 
acraft ( Fapert, Koenig, Lois). 
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COMMERCIAL CRITIQUE 



T@© many 



spoil commercials 



BKCKEM 
MmM Beeker Prpdmtims 

SWm I have 'hmn working in 
Television commercials, I have 
had the opp orAinity to compare 
this medium; will print which has 
been jjiy background as a photogra- 
pher. I have worked for the same 
agencies and, in some eases, on the 
Same accounts, in, berth areas. 

The comparison might' serve 
some useful purposes perhaps by 
drawing on some of the causal fac- 
tors involved in producing good 
print ads and their validity in being 
applied to television Gormnsrcials, 
The film, m edium lias such a tre- 
mendous potential as a means of 
communication^ certainly much 
mere far-reaching than that possi- 
ble in print. The problem;* it seems 
t# m% both in print as well as com- 
mesalals, is how the individual or 
the "*talent/ call it what you will, 
Can produce work which has it's 
own character and personality, 
which enables it to reach out and 
make a statement which is vital and 
fresh and avoids the cliches, How 
to do this in the context of a large 
group of people whose interrelated 
responsibilities in the producing of 
these COnftmerciais are often con- 
tradictory and pullftig in many 
directions so that the common de- 
nominator of consent becomes es- 
sential M telvery move. This produ- 
ces a blandness, a lack of individu- 
ality, which just adds to the general 
sound level or background noise, 
like pjped^in music which is heard 
but not heard, rather than the clar- 
ity ©r the directness, which* on oc- 
casion, we see when the best of this 
medium is realized. 

l^henibe aforementioned factors 
somehow arje pushed aside s and 
is a bringing together of con- 
find execution,, I think the 
Mf ft«t , is eisettfel to creafive 
commercials is achieved,. 

A commercial, should basically be 
tie Work of a small, well integrated 
group who are working together in 
a conceptual sense, where the com- 




mercial is not the product of an as- 
sembly line, where each phase of 
the production is separately em- 
barked upon so that by the time the 
story board reaches the "production 
house,*' conceptually, it is an ac- 
complished fact and all that can be 
done is to execute or render this 
into it s final form, albeit a televi- 
sion commercial. 

The entire bidding system by 
which commercials are awarded to 
the producing unit is predicated on 
this principle and implicit in this is 
the assumption that there is a group 
of producers who can "manufac- 
ture" what is being called for. Bid- 
ding implies certain things about 
the commercials or builds certain 
things into the commercial which I 
think rob it of its individuality, 
What a Statement to make with all 
the talk of creativity, of getting the 
best possible job, the pretense of 




HAROLD BECKER has bema still 
photograher jar ten years pnd Began 
making documentary films on Ms 
own time* He m>rked wit various 
commercials sttch as Ivory, Lipton 
and Fifa-Math m direetor4ighting 
consultant, UMS., Armstrong Cork, 
Singer Semng Machines and is cur- 
rently shooting Schae§er beer com- 
mercials. Mm documentary films 
'"Bu&ne £tget" and "Blind Gary 
DmakT were sulmted to be sfwam 
at the 'Qberhausen Film Festival 
and "s4tg»t" mis shomn in the N,¥. 

t'o'-j" ., 'ev - « . >i ■ '•■ 



these objectives are revealed in this 
production-line. 

I could only compare this with 
a similar situation if it were to exist 
in print where if the agency re- 
quired, for an ad ? a specific phota- 
graph, it called in three photogra- 
phers to bid on the job, This would 
imply on the part of the agency, a 
lack of awareness as to the distinc- 
tiveness of the contributions that 
various photographers, through 
their personal styles, could impart 
to the final ad. In fact, in many 
cases, the print ad is conceived of 
with its final realization already in 
the mind of the creative people at 
the agency, because of the aware- 
ness of the individual talents avail- 
able to them and which of these 
talents would best produce this. 

1 know that in television com- 
mercials this must Come about and 
already has, in fact, begun to take 
place and the results have more 
than supported this direction. 

Television commercials today, 
are for the most part, dominated by 
a narrowness^ a fearful climate be- 
cause of the large expenditure in- 
volved that inflict upon the person- 
nel involved in them* an inability to 
act freely, to reach out and experi- 
ment, to attempt new techniques, 
to probe for new forms in this medi- 
um which can be so exciting and 
reducing its potential to the most 
ordinary techniques which have 
ruled in industrial film-making and 
Grade C Hollywood for decades ; 

The only way that commercials 
are going to realize any of their 
potential is by bold experimenta- 
tion, a willingness to try new 
means, to get out of the suffocating 
grip of personnel whose only claim 
to knowledgeabflity, in terms of 
film-making, is that they Seem to 
have a glossary of film terms with 
which they sweep all before them,. 

It is time to realize that creative 
people, whatever their background, 
are the sources from which exciting 
television commercials will come. 
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HEALING 

THE COMMERCIAL 

As aft Industry move towards warding off censorship, 
agencies and advertisers nave a voluntary committee 
called Interchange that question® questionable ads 



it wfi^Qods mumtfAeliffer filled 
'tutf print Mlf with -$mMe en- 
$m$ms md fhtnby vetted jokes and 
itimdels, 

# A 'Broadway Mllbomd offended 
pWsBP$-hg usith its graphies On 
fenwnine %gfe«g; 
■if An amtomotive pmdumts mmm- 
jmekirer % after rpubtte, tests* insisted 
0%- advertising his eompetttors 
mmeM^omd tern-m moms.. 

THite Abe. ttoaee typical issues that 
hm& been $Mwj$ bjsfflre lite joint 
ATtA-AAAA Q»mnifttee for the Im- 
provement of Advertising Content. 
In spite: of its long name;, the com- 
mittee makes short work of ques- 
tionable advertising in all media. 

What did they decide in the 
sbttve ©ases?" 



As widely discussed in trade cir- 
cles as at teen-age smokers, the at- 
tention given the soft-goods ads 
soon ricocheted into ridicule. Their 
tenor began an immediate tone- 
down once the committee found 
them a serious infraction of good 
advertising taste* 

The committee also disagreed 
with the billboard ad, suggested the 
advertiser "do something." He did 
— but the wrOng thing, for he ap- 
pealed to the public, Instead of at- 
tracting endorsement, he drew still 
more complaints. When the bill- 
board lease came up for renewal, 
he let It eKpire — the offensive ad 
along, with it. 

The aMomotive products manu- 
facturer was ruled Within his rights. 
The, use of competitive names — 



long a gimmick of niuga^ine-cireu- 
lation pud analgesic advertising — is 
not in itself disparaging. Yet, the 
group warned, comparison adver- 
tisers should try to ho positive and 
not hold competition up to ridicule. 
Obviously, they'd also better be 
sure of their facts. 

A certain amount of fringe ac- 
tivity is inevitable in advertising — 
or any other competitive business, 
one industry spokesman explains. 
And founding of the committee was 
a self-imposed effort to answer that 
question before it became an issue. 
Actually, "the ads that draw com- 
plaints are only a minority of all 
advertising, but, unfortunately, they 
offer sitting targets for advertising 
critics to 2erO in on," 

The idea of the committee, then, 
was simply this: To nrvite advertis- 
ing people to register their criti- 
cisms; to supply expert evaluations 
of the criticism; and, if a certain 
advertisement was felt to he harm- 
ful, to give opinions helpfully — and 
in private — to the agency and ad- 
vertiser concerned. 

Although something like T5 per 
cent of all conrplamts continue to 
originate with agency people, they 
can now be filed by anyone, any 
time. 

Robert L. Colwell, vice president 
of the J. Walter Thompson agency 
and the AAAA's co-chairman of the 
committee, explains its activities 
and results thus: *You can't say a 
policeman's only value lies in the 
people he catches red-handed. Peo- 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ADVERTISING CONTENT 




AH A members: 

Saxuml Thurm,, Lever Bras.: Co-eJmirman 

R, H. Qovtm, RCA 

R®sebt I*. EsKBrDGE, Ralston Purina 

E. C, Gebbic, Cbesefarough-Pond's 

A. D. JowMSPS, Eashuan Kodak 

Pawl J0C Willis, Carnation Co, 

J. EnwAte Oka*, E I. d» Pont 

MELVijf S, Hatwiok, Continental Oil 

Gail Smith, General Motors 

Wtt-iMtt" R Heimlich, APfA? §eep&tm:ti 

Peteb Allbgbt, ANA president: ex fl^ido. 



AAA A members: 

Robert T. Colwellj J.W.T. Co-chairman 

Beatrice Adaxis;, Gardner Advertising 

Charles F. Ad-axis; MaeManus, John & Adams 

Ralph Carsqk; Carson, Roberts 

Robert L. FqreMaXj BBD&O 

Messy 0. Pattisok, JB.; Benton k Bowles 

Mary E. O'MeaBa; Young, & Rubieam 

Eabl Hodgsox- Fuller & Smith & Ross 

William B. Lewis; Kenyon k Eekhardt 

Jeas BOLiTi'ETTE; AAAA staff 

jmn Cbichtox; AAAA president: at officio 
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Tactful advice and aid ar 



pie are more likely to watch their 
step when a policeman is around. 

"Actually," he continues, "since 
we don't have police powers, per- 
haps I ought to say that people are 
usually better behaved on a well 
lighted street." 

Whether advertising is symbol- 
ized by street or avenue, the com- 
mittee is, indeed, a light and a very 
bright one. It's tricky job, to reduce 
the small percentage of advertising 
that is harmful or potentially harm- 
ful to all advertising, is, in effect, to 
make offenders see the light. And 
its employs a very simple, if highly 
effective means — the prestige of its 
individual members and the weight 
of their professional opinions. 

If the committee goes about its 
work quietly — often performing 
through the mails — it is neverthe- 
less a force within the industry. For 




CREATIVE CODE 

The following advertising practices are disapproved: 

A. False or misleading statements or exaggerations, visual or 
verbal 

B. Testimonials that do not reflect the real choice of a com- 
petent witness 

C. Misleading price claims 

D. Comparisons that unfairly disparage a competitive product 

E. Claims insufficiently supported, or that distort the true 
meaning or practicable application of statements made by pro- 
fessional or scientific authority 

F. Statements, suggestions or pictures offensive to public 
decency and moral values 



Robert T. Colwell of Jtt'T 

. . . feupr offenses on lighted streets 



example, it has just called all mem- 
bers to New York to solve coopera- 
tively the problems presented by 
three challenged advertising cam- 
paigns. And in the past several 
years, it has considered something 
like 250 different cases of possibly 
errant advertising. After winnowing 
out complaints filed by cranks, com- 
petitive back-biters and people 
with factual arguments, the com- 
mittee has found nearly 25 per cent 
of the total represents justifiable in- 
quiries or criticisms. 

Checking on them is no easy mat- 
ter, for it can entail tedious hours 
and durable patience to locate, for 
example, the tonic commercial 
broadcast in Missouri on a hot day 
last summer. Thus it requires com- 
plainants to submit a copy of of- 
fending print ads, if possible, and 
an accurate enough description of a 
broadcast commercial (subject, sta- 
tion, wording, when broadcast, etc. ) 
so that it can be traced and identi- 
fied exactly. 

Once verified and reproduced 
(by photoscripts for TV), the com- 
mercial in question is submitted to 
a word-for-word (and image-by- 
image) examination by every mem- 
ber of the 22-person committee. 
Each writes his decision on a secret 
ballot that begins, "If for competi- 
tive reasons, you should not give 
an opinion, please check here and 



return the form." To protect agen- 
cies and clients, ballots are seen 
and scored only by the committee 
secretary (currently, the ANA's 
William Heimlich), then kept un- 
der lock and key. An average of 
only 10 per cent of all complaints 
prove "serious." 

Committee findings are relayed, 
usually through friendly in-person 
meetings, to offenders. Seven out of 
eight in 1962 (the latest reported 
year) quickly fell back into line. 
The year before, a word from the 
committee elicited prompt action 
from nine out of nine. 

It should be noted that the com- 
mittee's is not a fact-and-figures 
job. Misleading or illegal advertis- 
ing is handled by government regu- 
lators or Better Business Bureaus. 
Instead, the committee scouts ad- 
vertising that, while legal, may re- 
flect objectionable taste. 

These are the general target 
areas: 

Suggestiveness: Greatest culprits 
of this most common offense are 
business ads in the trade press. Says 
Henry O. Pattison, Jr., of Benton & 
Bowles and an early, hard-working 
member of the group, "In 99 out of 
100 complaints, the advertisement 
is not only offensive, it's also bad 
advertising. All they need, really, 
is some one to prepare them a good 
ad without relying on this, the 
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worst firnteh in the business,'* 

Excessive Mtdity x no. £ offender, 
occurs in trade ads again and TV 
necMines* Committee's two women 
iwmBer-% Bea Adams of Gardner 
and 1fiNB/s Mary tJMeara, while 
chosen for advertising capabilities, 
nevertheless helpfully provide fem- 
inine perspective on matters like 



>i ivemsm This can be a sim- 
matter of misjudgment, such m 
showing illness too violently or de- 
pleting unintentional cruelty, Audi- 
UW£0$> Mmetones object that drug 
und hygienic ads sornetimes appear 
on TV during their dinner hour; 
yet, considering the different times 
that people eat and the different 
time zones najtiorrally, it seems, as 
mm agency man put it, "that it's 
always dinner time somewhere," 

Improper reference to patriotic 
or religious themes is a sometime 
jeffifttjler. The public objects to in- 
correctly displayed flags or adver- 
tising that seems to take advantage 
of religious beliefs, such as heavy- 
hwded Bible ads in pulp maga- 
zine! and journals. 

Implied: enitOfmment of bad hab- 
its occasionally causes a flurry, as 
when a TV commercial builds; dra- 
matic impact by showing a temper 
tiilrum^ Only M have parents 
wince, fearing their children may 
copy the behavior., 

"Because of its powerful combin- 
ation of audio and visual, TV can 
be a very sensitive area,** reports 
Richard Scbetdker, senior vice pres- 
ident of the AAAA, and former sec- 
retary of the committee- To help 
minimise the magnification of pos- 
sibly sensitive matters,, the 4A"$. has 
.revised its copy production code 
into a creative code (see Box), 
Specifies proMbited areas, 
fr. Scheidker adds, both the 
NAB code and the selS-supervision 
of networks has proved '"extremely 
helpful" in this area, 

Sfarg @®^i%ss and parallels of 
profane expressions complete' the 
list of practices that produce com- 
pteints, 

Interestingly, most criticism is 



directed at local advertising, with 
trade second and only an occasional 
inisstop on the national level. That 
indicates*, in part, that major agen- 
cies and their clients are more 
aware of potential Federal action* 
do an over -all better job profession- 
ally, and presumably are more sen- 
sitive to peers' opinions. 

The 88 criticisms received in 
1962 concerned media as follows: 
newspapers,; 23; television 21; con- 
sumer magazines, 19; radio, 10; 
business publications, 8; and out- 
door and transit ads, 1 each, The 
committee doubts, however, that 
print media's higher percentage 
over TV accurately reflects public 
attitudes, attributing the discrep- 
ancy to difBculties in reporting and 
locating broadcast offenses. 

The committee is often referred 
to as "'Interchange," not only be- 
cause that is ail earlier title but also 
because that's how, in 1948, it all 
came about— as an interchange of 
criticism among agency people, 
started by AAAA. In 1950, person- 
nel from n&n 4- A agencies were 
asked to join in. Four years later, 
Interchange instituted its voting 
system to isolate the gripes that 
were unjustified (and that, as a re- 
sult, weaken the group's image) 
from those that were justified and 
worthy of grOup endorsement At 
first criticisms were merely passed 
on; : now they're accompanied by 
a request for action — Lev,, drop or 
change the offending ads. In 1960, 
advertisers, too, joined in via the 
ANA, thus short-circuiting what 
had become a standard reply : "*W.e> 
the agency, go along with your 
ideas, but it's the client — he's insist- 
ing on it," 

A roster Of founding members 
reads like advertising's who's who. 
And participants today follow the 
tradition of being "big people with 
big jobs who take this work — -and 
its pwii^cto— seri^ly/ 

Is it possible that Interchange 
might one day include media rep- 
resentation? Samuel Thurm, Lever 
BrOsi vice; president who's recently 
become the ANA co-chairman of 




Samuel Thurm of Lever Brothers Co. 
. . . will, media be asked 10 join? 



the committee, thinks not, although 
the idea has been explored. "So far, 
it's been confidential and kept with- 
in the family," he remarks. "As soon 
as you include a third group you 
lose privacy/ More threateningly, 
however, inclusion of media might 
skirt collusion or unfair practices 
charges, he points out, the serious 
possibly that has always kept Inter- 
change from imposing, penalties. 

What does it impose? After re- 
porting violations to agency and 
advertiser, Interchange gives them 
a 30-day period in which to reply. 
Silence means the decision is re- 
layed to the parent organizations — 
ANA and AAAA, — whose by-laws 
allow for ultimate revocation of 
membership. Seldom is it necessary 
even to report, however. 

Since the Interchange takes care 
not to impose censorship, offering 
only helpful criticism and self- 
regulation, it does not report results 
of its findings or actions to com- 
plainants, Nevertheless, it does wel- 
come constructive criticism of any 
advertising that seems in poor taste. 
Complaints may be addressed tO 
the ANA-AAAA Committee for Im- 
provement of Advertising Content 
Office of the Secretary, 155 East 
44th Street New York. ■< 
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New type bottles, packaging herald Gentry's entry into the expanding malt liquor field 

Gentry to make advertising 
debut on TV, radio 

Franchise - building soft- drink -type organization, 
disputes other claims to definition as 'malt liquor' 



This is Gentry, a new label out to 
shake up brewing two ways. 
Gentry's aims are ( 1 ) to establish 
a "national" brand by setting up to 
sell malt liquor as the big soft 
drinks are made and sold, by mar- 
ket franchise, and 

(2) to help brewers in an uphill 
fight to expand their market by 
adding a diversified appeal to new 
drinkers. Advertising advantages 
of a national label are obvious. 

When the franchise organization 
now being formed is complete, 
Gentry will have a $1.5 million ad 
budget. Television and radio are 
slated to get nearly a third of the 
money, sharing the fund with mag- 
azines, newspapers, and outdoor. 

Advertising will be placed direct 
through Brewers Guild of America, 
Pittsburgh, which is the franchising 
organization. 

Howard D. Morris, executive di- 
rector of the Guild, says Gentry is 
based on two years of research that 
spotlights a "fast growing prestige 
market," particularly young people, 
looking for a new taste. Gentry, a 
brew that is "not a beer, not an ale, 
but a completely new malt bever- 
age," is the Guild's answer. Morris 
reports enthusiasm by brewers at- 
tending meetings that premiered 
Gentry to the brewing trade in 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, and fran- 
chise talks are underway now for 
territories throughout the country. 



To be distinctively packaged and 
quality-controlled in local produc- 
tion centers, Gentry is designed to 
appeal to the 42% of the U. S. mar- 
ket that drinks neither beer nor 
ale. Gentry's malt liquor formula 
is distinctive, Morris says, and 
others are just "hopped up versions 
of beer." The "original, patented" 
and only other true malt liquor 
acknowledged by Morris is a Min- 
neapolis label, Stite. The test for 
true malt liquor, Morris says, is 
serving it on the rocks, an option 
Gentry advertising will suggest. 

Whatever the merits of the argu- 
ment, labels calling themselves malt 
liquor billed around $900,000 gross 
in TV spot last year, according to 
TvB-Rorabaugh estimates. They in- 
cluded American Wine & Import- 
ing's Bulldog, Bohemian Distribut- 
ing's Bull Dog A, Gettleman's Uni- 
versity Club, and the big TV biller, 
Pearl Brewing's Country Club, 
which alone accounted for more 
than $800,000 gross on TV. 

Others designated malt liquor in- 
clude Schlitz Malt Liquor now in 
test markets, Piel Bros.' Trammer's 
White Label (testing in the East) 
Pabst's Big Cat, National Brewing's 
Colt .45, Miller Brewing's Uni- 
versity Club, Sterling Brewers' 
Mickey's Malt (with a $500,000 in- 
troductory ad budget for 12 south- 
ern markets), and Metropolis Brew- 
ery of New Jersey's Champale. 



Motel chain in NBC 
for 1st network buy 

Holiday Inns, via the John Cleg- 
horn Agency, Memphis, is cur- 
rently airing its first network TV 
campaign, on NBC-TV's Today 
show. The drive, which began Mar. 
3, will run through April. Holiday 
operates some 450 inns in 45 states. 

Eckersley to Toyota 
as eastern U. S. mgr. 

Royden C. Eckersley, Peugeot's 
former national marketing man- 
ager, has been appointed regional 
manager for the eastern United 
States by Toyota Motor Distribu- 
tors, headquartered at its Newark, 
N.J., offices. He will supervise 
Toyota's sales operations in the 
eastern U.S. through the car com- 
pany's present dealer network, as 
well as coordinate Toyota's recently 
announced dealer expansion pro- 
gram east of the Mississippi. 

With Eckersley in picture below 
is Lori Martin, star of TV's National 
Velvet series. 

Prior to joining Peugeot in 1961, 
Eckersley served 14 years in the 
Chrysler Corp., and is a graduate of 
Chrysler's management school. 
With Toyota, he will be responsible 
for the introduction later this spring 
of its Tiara passenger car line, in 
addition to supervising sales of the 
four - wheel - drive Toyota Land 
Cruiser Line. Toyota is the 12th 
largest auto manufacturer in the 
world, and Japan's sixth largest 
corporation. 
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Agencies tod versatile voice magic by carte -man cast- 
of-tboysands sells product, vyfiins accounts for profit 



N 



|OT MEfCH TMfflT IS mUSS JB»- 

ifciGOd. If if were, prices would 
be lower, and you might expect the 
product to have, a uniform look. 

Indeed, if there is such a tkmg as 
a mass-produced voice-, cost-eon- 
seious agency producers will be the 
first to know. As it turns out, such a 
voice exists, and it*s in constant use 
by commercial casters in Sew 
York The price is bottom dollar 
(tmion minimum), yet the product 
is anything but uniform. 

Allen Swift 4 wstoe behind hun- 
dreds of commercial cartoons on 
T¥ in any given week— and a char- 
acter himself—is the owner of what 
amounts to an infinite number of 
voices* His telephone number is 
active in agency producers'' books 
not only because of his versatility, 
hut f wift works for scale and still 
auditions: for jobs after years in the 
business. 

He combines a low price tag 
with tireless activity. Some indica- 
tors of the volume; 

* A sfarfigwe income from 
mmeials &mh yg(%? since 1057 (it 
km hew* puMtshted, variously at 
$300,000 and $200,000, but Swift 
wSftt M$ fn$tham)rmantj hundreds). 

• SffifiM 12,000 .commercials ttm 
past 10 '/ears, mostly TV, and sev- 
eral hammed, m m*wn$ of tlm no* 
tlm in -a ■lypiml w&iek. 

» Mem than '200 mtees pr an 
■.em&bess" range of ■eJmmmtms^ w%gImcI- 
■fag, Jtalirfeg pmdm£ts like wxenches 4 
pmtffl&z and peanuts. 

* WT$QQ in trnMrnals for a Mm- 
$man4. pm&m of am G&mmertUL 

# A cMmt list of 95 $p;omm% and 
many times thai many- commercials 
am me Air cmrmtiltf. 

#■ A pttfasy of mnremimfaitg- that 

ailawn him h mmk fat 30 d^mmt 



labels m one product category 
alorve, hem x for example. 

A production rate of 18 onc- 
m'mute Gortimetcials an how. 

This is Swift as he appears be^ 
hind a few of his current guises', 
the Newport announcer's voice (for 
Lennen & Newell), Brylereem an- 
nouncer (JCenyon & Eckhardt), an 
A 11 crest sneeze (nothing else, just 
a sneeze; for Papert, Roenig, Lois ) , 
the duck for Gravy Train (Benton 
& Bowies ), M&M's candies (the 
southern -style "creamy milk choco- 
late" peanut for Ted Bates ) . 

Hong-mn clients have included 
Brylereem and M&Ms, fiailantine 
beer (a cartooned man and Wife 
working since the 50*s for William 
Esty), Drake's e=akes ( the duck for 
Young & Biubieam), and the first 
commercial Swift ever made, Ew- 
ready (Esty),, a job in 1954 that 
Was Spiffs first national TV spot. 
He played the battery role. Classic, 
long run commercials are not neces- 
sarily the most lucrative, the actor 
saysj but "they can be nice." 

The big hit of Swift's career was 
a Chesterfield cut, 10 minutes' work 
done on short notice for J. Walter 
Thompson several years ago: 
^Checked all the way by Aeeuray 
--they satisfy the most." This was 
cut into all the Chesterfield copy, 
and paid Swift $27,000 for spot and 
network plays. 

There are "hits" like this in com- 
mercials, just as in shows, songs, 
and books. When a copy line 
Works," the client orders extra edi- 
tions, buys more time and adds a 
winning line to all existing com- 
mercials,. Swift explains. 

With stakes like this, Swiff s work 
is like a lottery. Its hard to predict 
what will hit, and that's one reason 



he works at scale. "You never really 
know when a commercial's going to 
be a success, and most of the time 
the agency doesn't know. So what's 
the good of charging a thousand 
when you don't know. If it's a 
bonanza, it might be worth twenty 
thousand. Why do less work and 
charge more? I'd rather hold more 
tickets in the lottery." 




The real Allen Stvtft, face behind 
hundreds of voices, us he uas before 
neit'-grOitm beard 



In the "straight announcer "genre, 
Swift is heard for Newports, Bryl- 
ereem,, and Schlitz (Leo Burnett), 
to pick only three out of the credit 
stack. The straight announcers, 
however, all sound like different 
men. This is a commercial advant- 
age now, but here is where Swift 
tripped up once years ago when he 
auditioned for an announcing job 
at a network-owned station. Given 
Six pieces of copy to read, he be- 
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ATU's packaged 'Friendly Banker' 

came six different men. His inter- 
viewer congratulated him on the 
performances but turned away the 
hungry (time changes everything) 
applicant. Swift lost his chance be- 
cause the station was looking for a 
man with that organization's dis- 
tinctive, uniform "sound." 

In the palmy commercial days 
that followed, Swift has been the 
entire cast of a number of cele- 
brated commercials. He did Jell-O's 
Chinese baby and announcer ( Ben- 
ton & Bowles), the Lestoil an- 
nouncer and dirt-ridden duck, and 
the Drano wrench (Young & Rubi- 
cam), all prize-winners. A Jax com- 
mercial Swift wrote and voiced for 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, offering a Russian-American 
colloquy, was another that won 
trade honors. 

Like any self respecting one-man 
band, Swift is not limited to one 
art. He writes commercials for his 
own production company, and for 
others he often fills in a comic line 
on the spot at recording sessions. 
'He's such a nut," says one pro- 
ducer, who acknowledges at the 
same time that this is probably a 
big reason for Swift's selling suc- 
cess. 

A sample of the artist's gentle 
satire is the "Friendly Banker" in 
his own packaged spot series, syn- 
dicated material that has won local 
prizes for the same campaign in 
different markets. (Video is uni- 
form, but sound is custom recorded 
for each client.) Also typical of 
Swift's lighthearted approach is 
his company's name, ATU Produc- 
tions. The initials stand for Altitude 
Training Unit, Swift's old service 
outfit in the last war. 

Sometimes good "commercial" 
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'Sam Shovel'.- beer sales tool 

jobs never get on the air but do 
their selling behind the scenes. In 
one job that paid off for an agency 
in subsequent commissions on a 
show, Swift mimicked the entire 
cast of a network program for 
presentation to a potential sponsor. 
The sponsor accepted the taped 
"demonstration" and bought the 
show. 

Another producer called in Swift 
not long ago on a hurry-up job, a 
presentation to a sponsor out of 
town. Planes and account execu- 
tives were ready to go, and the pro- 
ducer had to get a recording ready 
fast. The only rub: no script was 
ready. So he prepared for instant 
action when the script arrived. He 
called Swift on standby. Whatever 
the cast called for, whether men, 
women, babies, animals, or talking 
products, the producer knew Swift 
could put all the roles on tape in 
a hurry. 

Swift's work is characterized by 
good humor. Humor in commercials 
isn't always so funny to those who 
live by broadcast selling. But Swift, 
predictably for one who profits at 
least as much by comedy as by the 
straight announcement, defends it: 
"When commercials entertain you, 
they hold your interest as much or 
more than programing, and they 
sell the product. They're good com- 
mercials. The worst thing a com- 
mercial can be is innocuous." 

Swift tells of an Atlanta client 
who shied from a Brooklynese char- 
acter in his commercial on ground 
that the account was "local." Swift's 
comment: "I've never understood 
this. Don't they watch and laugh 
at Brooklynese? Because a commer- 
cial is local, client thinking be- 
comes local. People are unaware of 




Swift did 'Mighty Mouse' for RCA 

the difference between a local and 
national company." 

Sponsors seldom show up at 
recording dates. When they do, the 
contribution depends on the spon- 
sor. Some have a passion for direct- 
ing and acting. Some bring wives, 
and "generally the wife gets her 
way," Swift says. Other clients 
come with a rare talent for produc- 
ing good commercials. One toy- 
maker knows exactly how his 
commercial should be done, what 
he wants, and at recording sessions 
he displays instincts that are un- 
failingly accurate in Swift's opinion. 

Agency producers have their 
own reasons for calling in Swift as 
often as they do. "Versatility" is 
cited most often. "You only have 
to give him the barest outline of 
character," says one producer, "and 
all he'll ask is, 'How old am I?' " 

Tom Hendee of Benton & Bowles 
sometimes sees Swift three times a 
week. He uses him for everything 
from straight announcer to female 
impersonating cartoon-cop to dog 
catcher. "A very dependable guy 
... a real talent," is Hendee's eval- 
uation. 

Producers concede you can't al- 
ways please everyone along the 
agency-sponsor production lirie,, 
but Swift, with his range of credits, 
at least has the odds in his favor. 

"He's interesting and flexible. 
It's a pleasure to work with him," 
says Ed Murphy of Papert, Koenig, 
Lois. "Terribly facile," describes 
the PKL producer, who has "a 
whole library of sneezes" that Swift 
made two years ago for Allerest: 
"one-second sneezes, two-second 
sneezes, wet sneezes, dry sneezes, 
funny sneezes, serious sneezes. 
Commercials with these sneezes 
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r^^agnition , 



Everybody kaoms green — bountiful 
symbol of spring and growing things. 

People see col or— think color— buy 
color I That's why Gfeen Giant Brand 
is moving to jcolor commercials for 
greater selling effectiveness in terms 
of both appetite appeal and brssd 
identifemiion. These are two good 
riaMfis why yott should give your TV 
commercials the- Phts af (Mat, 

Bwen if your present broadcasting 
:'il<MMft W:st beMaek-aftdr'whlte, be 
sure to film your commercials inMliri 



It series for both, should you later 
adopt color TV. And what's more, your 
Waeksand-wMte showings will be im- 
proved, Shades and subtleties will 
stand out as never before. 

You can also make excellent pan- 
chromatic prints from Eastman color 
negatives. At the sametimfc, you'll be 
gaining experience with color 
building a backlog of color material 
today forme tomorrow! 

For the purchase of film, service, 
and technical queries, write or phone: 



Motion Picture Products Sales Dept., 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester,, N.Y. 14650, or the regional 
sales divisions, 200 Park Avenue, 
Mew York, N.Y.; 130 East Randolph 
Drive, Chicago, 111.; 6706 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 

FOE COLOR . . . 
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are on three or four times a week, 
and every time he sneezes, he 
makes $42." 

"Agencies just want scale peo- 
ple," one client comments on 
Swift's price policy. Swift himself 
says he'd rather work at scale for 
many clients than sign a few ex- 
clusive-spokesman contracts. He ] 
likens the latter proposition to an 
agency working for a short list of 
big clients and says he'd rather be 
diversified. 

This diversification extends out- 
side of commercials as well. As 
show talent, he was seen from the 
back a couple of weeks ago on 
NBC-TV's That Was the Week 
That Was, impersonating Dwight 
Eisenhower, a voice role he han- 
dled "straight" in a movie some 
time back, "The Longest Day" for 
20th Century-Fox. Before he got 
into commercials, Swift played 56 
roles, live and cartooned, for 
Howdy Doody on NBC-TV. He 
was on King Leonardo for the 
same network, on ABC-TV's Silents 
Please, and had M.C. and acting 
assignments on New York kid 
shows. Swift has writing credits, 
too, on Matinee Theatre, NBC-TV, 
"Tom Terrific" portions of Captain 
Kangaroo, CBS-TV, and other 
shows, plus all of his own ATU 
commercials. 

Comic and Magician 

As a youngster (Swift is 39 
now), he played radio shows like 
Gang Busters (usually cast as 
gangster), Casey, Crime Photog- 
rapher, soap opera and other net- 
work programs. Before this, he was 
a nightclub comic and magician, j 
He still plays at magic along with 
painting and art collecting in rec- 
reation hours. 

Not a millionaire yet, Swift 
works with a comparatively small 
staff consisting of secretary-book- 
ing expert, accountant, phone an- 
swering service, and press agent. 
In a five-hour span of a working 
day, Swift will have 10 recording 
jobs around New York. He has 
tried walkie-talkies to keep in 
touch with his office but hasn't 
found a workable one yet, so his 
secretary dispatches him by phone. 
"He never knows where he is, you 
know," an agency customer ex- 
plains. "He just calls up Jackie 
( Jacqueline Gooding, Swift's secre- 




FRONT RUNNER 

Don Klein, sportive sports director for San Francisco's KCBS Radio, has 
gone to record lengths to bring his fans first-hand, full-spectrum sports 
coverage. Daily, he relays results on Sports Notebook and Sportsreel. The 
score: Award of Excellence from California AP Television and Radio Asso- 
ciation. His listeners: higher income, higher spending, higher educated 
families in Northern California. Ask us for details: a survey in depth. 



BACK BURNER 

What San Francisco Bay Area housewives need is a good 45-minute egg: 
Craig Harrison, weekday afternoons on KCBS Spectrum 74; evenings on 
Starlight Salute, Craig is anything but softboiled. Relentlessly, he seeks out 
best buys for housewives, leavening his peppery shopping advice with stories, 
humor. Variety programming like this is a rich smorgasbord for advertisers 
in the Northern California super market. 

Foreground programming molds opinions, delivers adult response. In San 
Francisco, the talk of the town is the buy of the town. j(Qg§ RADIO 



A CBS Owned Station represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales. 
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tsary) asks* 'Where am I 

nowr 

While ths economics and other 
satisfactions of this fart-paced com- 
mercial work appeal to him, Swift 
gets his "greatest ehaUenge'' from 
legitimate acting* Last seen on 
Broadway in ''The Student Gypsy," 
he did three roles two seasons ago 
off-Broadway in "Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man/' He likes 
off-Broadway, even though a week 
of eight performances at Equity 
rites; nets: him only $45, no more 
than £ single commercial broadcast 
an network TV at scale set by 
$AG-AFTRA. 

Swift may love the stage, but he 
believes in his commercial voca- 
tion. 

"'There's no question about the 
fact that today the store salesman 
has been replaced by television 
advertising,*' Swift says, citing Les- 
toil as a small TV advertiser that 
shook up the Soap giants, Another 
commercial he helped put on the 
air, for Silly Putty, turned the 
sponsor into a millionaire, it has 
been reported. 

Yet the man who makes a hand- 
some living from commercials 
doesn't pretend that the scene is 
perfeet Many a good commercial 
is ruined by a hyper-conservative 
attitude,; when "the fear mechan- 
ism goes to work „ . . Mo one can 
be all things to all people. Adver- 
tising tries, but industries, like 
people who try this, end up being; 
nothing to anyone- You must take 
a Stand Decide who the market 
is and go after them. A men s prod- 
uct, in trying not to offend women, 
takes out the strength that appeals 
ta men. So where are you?" 

Commenting on a topical social 
prdblem awl lommereiais, Swift 
sees encouraging progress by Ne- 
gro actors, *But while there has 
been movement in the direction of 
hiring negroes, 1 don't see more 
of them at auditions. It's going to 
take a little while before Negro 
actors start really going after the 
work because this was something 
they felt was closed to them. I 
don't think itls sunk in yet that the 
barriers are coming down." Swift 
does see more talented Negro per- 
sonnel at agencies and networks, 
Tear and taboo set-ups ate crum- 
bling all oyer the -country/'' he is 
convinced, P 
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Belfield Wilder 



Belfield, Wilder top 
Lewis & Gcflman agency 

Directors of Lewis & Gilman, Phil- 
adelphia advertising and public re- 
lations firm, have elected John C. 
Belfield chairman, and Robert G. 
Wilder president. Former chairman 
John A. E. McClave remains with 
the firm as vice president and trea- 
surer, 

Belfield, formerly with N. W, 
Ayer, Gelatin Products and Good 
Housekeeping, joined Lewis 6c Gil- 
man in 1945, became president in 
1953. Wilder, associated with 
the firm since 1950, was elected a 
vice president in 1955 and executive 
vice president in 1939. Earlier, he 
had operated his own public rela- 
tions firm, 

Schaeffer ©pens agency 

Macey (Mike) Schaffer, former ac- 
count executive at WQAM Miami, 
has formed the Macey I. Schaffer 
Organization, new advertising-pub- 
lic relations agency, with offices at 
844 S. E. Miami Avenue Road, 
Miami- Schaffer, formerly in: adver- 
tising and public relations for 
WLBW-TV Miami, WFIL-AM-FM- 
TV Philadelphia, WAVY-AM-TV 
Norfolk, WDBJ Roanoke, and 
WGLV-TV Easton, Pa,, says his 
new company will also; feature 
product and package analysis, test 
marketing, and planned package 
design. 

Russell to Marketplan 

James Russell; former senior ac- 
count executive at Grey Advertis- 
ing, has joined Marketplan,, Inc., 
Newark, as vice president. Russell 
is in charge of radio and teleyision 
and serves as account supervisor. 
Prior to his affiliation with Grey, 
RnSseil was advertising manager 
for Grand Union and Chock Full c? 
Nuts. 



West, Weir & Bartel 

lists new managers 

The West, Weir & Bartel agency, 
composed of what used to he Dona- 
hue & Go. and Ellington & Co. 
until their Jan. 21 merger, has an- 
nounced new appointments in its 
west coast, Atlanta, Montreal, and 
New York offices. 

William Chalmers, named senior 
vice president for west coast op- 
erations, was formerly a vice presi- 
dent with Compton, Fletcher Rich- 
ards, Calkins & Holden, and 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. Don Gehring, 
former director of Donahue & Coe 
western activities, becomes vice 
president and manager of the Los 
Angeles regional office. 

In Atlanta branch of newly 
merged organization, Harry Mor- 
rill has been named vice president 
and general manager. Morrill is a 
veteran of 22 years' service with 
Donahue & Co. 

Montreal regional office will be 
managed by William B. Minto, with 
Men's Wear of Canada since 1957 
and long associated with apparel 
and other publications. 

In New York office of West, Weir 
& Bartel, Ralph Ht Major, Jr., has 
been named director of public rela- 
tions. Previous affiliations of Major 
include BBDQ, John Moynahan & 
Co., and Kinney Service Corp., as 
well as Cue, Coronet, <md N$ws- 
week magazines. 

RjTV production unit 
realigned by IML&B 

All personnel assigned to TV art 
direction and TV-Radio production 
at Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago, have been assigned to a newly 
created Broadcast Design and Pro- 
duction Unit under Harold Kauf- 
man, vice president. He'll be as- 
sisted by Fred Charrow, who's 
joined NL&iB as vice president and 
associate director of the depart- 
ment, and Donal D, Zabel, produc- 
tion coordinator, 

Clarke is R/TV chief 

David J. Clarke, associated with the 
Nolan, Keelor & Utites Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland,, since 1953, was 
named its radio and television di- 
rector at its recent annual meet- 
ing* 
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Media execs are 
not born that way 

Director of media at NL&B outlines qualifications of 
a potential media executive, stressing presentation 
and organizational ability, technical proficiency 



ROBERT WULFHORST 
VP, Director, Media & Research 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., New York 



|# EAR ALAN: 

I am writing to tell you I enjoyed 
our talk in my office last week. I 
was pleased that your father sug- 
gested you speak with me about a 
career in agency media work. 

Every so often someone flatters 
me by asking for advice on a career 
in advertising. 



I like my business, and my 
part in it, but I don't want my en- 
thusiasm for advertising to reduce 
the objectivity with which I hope 
to advise a young man preparing to 
choose a life work. 

During our talk you asked a very 
intelligent question: "What is 
needed to be a successful media 
man— one who will stand a good 
chance of reaching the top in 
media?" 

Your question stirred up a good 



many thoughts about what equip- 
ment and attitudes a media man 
should possess to have a reasonable 
expectancy of rising to the top of 
the media pyramid. Here, off the 
top of one media man's slightly 
balding head, is a distillation of 
these thoughts. These are five at- 
tributes which I think a media man 
will have to have or develop if he 
seriously hopes to progress through 
the ranks to a top media position. 

TECHNICAL PROFICIENCY. 
An agency has every right to ex- 
pect its media personnel to possess 
a maximum of proficiency in the 
technical aspects of media. Each 
account deserves to have broad 
media knowledge put against its 
planning. On many occasions, a 
buyer is his agency's official media 
representative to the outside world 
of clients and prospective clients 
and, as such, ought honestly to con- 
vey the impression that he knows 
media well, as does everyone else 
in his media department, A super- 
visor must know his business to 
train his people properly and to get 





ROBERT WULFHORST 

Joined NL&B in 196Q after six fears u, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample as associate 
media director. Prior to that, a media 
buyer at Kenyon & Eckhardt, and the 
Biow Company. Began, advertising cum 
in spotbuying group at William Esty 
Company in 1948. Majored in market^ 
and advertising at the graduate School 
Business Administration, New York 
University. 



4 Robert Wulfhorst (r), v.p., dir. of m 
and research, NL&B in New York, 
over media schedule with Bob Johrr 
media supervisor; Gail Martell, WJ' 




the beat work, from them. And, he 
should base a broad knowledge of 
other aspects' of agency work, while 
maintaining his prolieiiricy in the 
media sphere, in order to make: 
himself a bettor lupepvisor and a 
logical candidate far still greater 
respsnsibfliMtlSn 

The bayer -»b;p wants to advance 
through the ranks aught to recog- 
nise the very real requirement of 
developing: full proficiency in the 
technical aspects of the media 
funefion, Further,, he should eon-. 

that there are two areas in 
ivhieh, he must demonstrate techni- 
cal pi'.ficiency. 

The primary area, of course, is 
the watt's present assignment This 
requirement is no! as obvious to 
some aspiring yonn§ buyers as it 
should hm Too many ambitious 
juniors set their sights an advance- 
ment but neglect the simple first 
obligation of doing the best possi- 
ble job fn their present positions 
They feel their present jobs are 
only temporary ;, they d evote most 
of their attention to looking ahead 
t# ite nest stop on the promotional 
This* type of person forgets 
lis company needs a good job 
done by him now; it wants him to 
concentrate on doing today's task 
particularly -well His advancement 
will he directly related to perform- 
ance »n the present assignment. 
When he receives a promotion, it 
will be because lie earned it. 

Mow, tile question arises,, "If a 
man concentrates solely on his 
petint jfib, is he not failing to 
broaden himself for greater respon- 
sljstilit^ pjnd will hi not be unable 
to take the h%gfir assignments 
when they eomeF The answer is 
that, he concentrates not but 
ftfte-arlp'ion the present fob* While 
he is thus: concentrating,, to dees 
everything that will broaden him 
and make him capable of taking on 
the W^ger job which the future 
tiiy hold in store for him. This, in 
faclj isj the second area of profic- 
en»y development referred to 
earHer f 

In addition to attaining a su- 
perior level of knowledge and 
ibility in his present job, the; buyer 
ihSftM. aim to become; demon- 
strably pTiifiieni in the media skills 
and techniques which are peculiar 
to the fob lmMedMt% ahead, Mt 

March 76, 1964 



example, a person wnose job: is sj 
timebuying alone should learn all 
he can about network buying, so 
that he can qualify as a full time- 
buyer. As a full timebuyer, he 
should do alt he can to develop 
proficiency in print buying, out- 
door buying, and so on, thereby 
making it logical and easy for his, 
superiors to advance him to the 
status of all-media buyer or media 
supervisor. This procedure, of 
courses applies all along the route 
to the media director assignment. 

OMEJiNlEATlONAL ABILITY. 
The prime duty of those in media 
is to provide useful, imaginative, 
and complete service to clients, in 
coordination with the account con- 
tact function, and in full coopera- 
tion with the other departments of 
the agency. Proper organization of 
the media f unction is vital to pro- 
vide the best service. In a complex 
business, the attempt should be to 
make the most of what each person 
has to offer,, to insure ample op- 
portunity for further development 
of each individual, and to insure 
that each person makes a solid con- 
tribution.* Very often, wide swings 
in activity are par for media 
course* sporadically heavier or 
lighter workloads must be antici- 
pated and provided for in a way 
which will keep the number of per- 
sonnel to a profitable minimum 
necessary to do a consistently good 
job. This all implies that an impor- 
tant element in organisation is con- 
trol. The good supervisor is aware 
of what is going, on, who is doing 
what, and how well, among his en- 
tire staff. He is aware because he 
has established techniques of con- 
trol which give him this informa- 
tion, whether they be regular meet- 
ings,, reports, or simple "casual" 
walks through the media area. 

Creativity, the application of 
imagination and fresh thinking to 
media planning and purchase, 
should hi encouraged from on 
high, both in word and deed* As a 
supervisor* provide your people 
with the time and media research 
facilities which will help them to 
have and develop fresh thoughts. 
Then,, smile on their efforts, e ven if 
you find it necessary to point out a 
' iciency here 01. therla 

Make sure that your organiza- 
tion is flexible enough, both in 
structure and in thinking, to evalu- 



ate objectively and to take adr 
vantage of new techniques^ for ex- 
ample, the computer assist to media 
selection, estimating and contract- 
ing. 

It must be remembered, finally, 
that the ability to organize 'the 
work of others stems from an 
ability to organise properly ©ne*S 
own work. 

All of these elements of good or- 
ganization may begin to be prac- 
ticed at lower levels and be 
panded, tested, and strengthened 
as the media man moves up, 

COMM UNIGATIONS ABILITY. 
The ability to communicate is vi- 
tally important to a media planner, 
This refers to the written, as well 
as to the spoken wOrd, 

A good media man requires pres- 
entation ability; to be able to stand 
up in a meeting with the client and 
present his media plans enthusiasti- 
cally and effectively. At such times, 
he ought to be able to answer ques- 
tions from the floor and discuss his 
proposals With authority and con- 
viction. 

This ability to present ones 
views knowingly and in a manner 
which engenders confidence is a 
requisite in day-to-day dealings 
with account executives and others, 
in and out of the agency. The 
stature of the media funefion, 
within and without the agency, de- 
pends in large measure upon the 
impression its members make 
through their success, or lack of it, 
in communicating with others. 
Even the best plans require effec- 
tive selling; it is criminal for a 
good, well-thought-out plan to 
founder on presentation because 
someone has lacked the ability to 
communicate its virtues adequately. 

The media man who can both 
write and present work orally, with 
clearness and conviction, is a valu- 
able man indeed- 

An exploring and for- 
ward-looking MIND. The 

media planner of years ago was 
basically a specialist and, very 
often, a. man of limited vsiion. 
Now, wide knowledge is a require- 
ment He must be a broad thinker, 
both in the present and into the 
future* The really able media man 
has a good grasp of all phases; of 
the marketing and advertising pic- 
ture. He is familiar with and under- 
stands each account's marketing 

H 




Sunny ties up what the 
"Sunshine State's" business 
magazine, Florida Trend, 
cites as "FLORIDA'S MAV- 
ERICK MARKET." 

WSUN's home county has 
the nation's highest incidence 
of auto and stock ownership; 
brain power industries; high 
discretionary income . . . 
Florida's 2nd market should be 
1st on your list. 

WHAT A MARKET, 
AND SUNNY SELLS IT! 




WSUN 

TELEVISION - RADIO 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 

Natl. Rep: VENARD, TORBET & McCONNEU 
S E. Rep: JAMES S. AYERS , 



strategy, copy platform, promotion 
and merchandising plan, and spe- 
cial problems. He has an idea of 
what makes a good ad or commer- 
cial. He ought to have a knowledge 
of show business, and the taste and 
imagination to know what attracts 
people to television programs and 
magazine editorial. It goes without 
saying that familiarity with media 
research techniques is a must, but 
the same should apply to copy and 
marketing research techniques. 

It is essential that a good media 
planner have full awareness of new 
trends in the industry, new de- 
velopments in media, new research 
techniques. Beyond this, he should 
be adaptable, and have the flexi- 
bility and willingness to embrace 
new concepts and techniques, after 
his objective evaluation has justi- 
fied their usefulness. 

The most creative media think- 
ing is done by the man with wide- 
ranging interests who is alive to, 
and ready to exploit, new opportu- 
nities. 

CAPACITY TO GIVE SOME- 
THING EXTRA. The man who 
stands out from the crowd is the 
one who puts something extra into 
his work. This person digs a little 



ROSE BUSALACKI: 

judge, balance, use 

There will be far more refinement 
and better definition of client media 
needs in future timebuying, pre- 
dicts Gardner Advertising's Rose 
Busalacki. Rose, a dramatically tall, 
slender brunette, buys for Sunray 
DX, Ralston Purina, and W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. in Gardner's St« 
Louis office. "Right now," she says, 
"it seems to me a timebuyer's hard- 
est problem is to analyze the re- 
search material presented by media, 
and to come up with the right bal- 
ance between judgment and use of 
that material." As one of Gardner's 
youngest timebuyers, Rose enjoys 
the challenge of difficult media 
problems and the opportunity to 
learn the profession of timebuying 
from the agency's more experienced 
media people. She came to Gardner 
in 1959 as a secretary, and two 



deeper in his research prior to 
drawing up plans; he thoughtfully 
anticipates the need for inore in- 
formation than has been requested. 
He often comes up with fresh solu- 
tions to problems because he puts 
more thought into solving them. He 
doesn't believe in the old service 
dictum: "Never volunteer!" When 
he sees an opportunity for useful 
service beyond what is ordinarily 
expected of him, he provides it. 

The advertising business is one 
in which individual people and 
their personalities and skills are all- 
important. Effective advertising is 
the result of thoughtful and imagi- 
native contributions by individuals. 
The difference between media 
plans or purchases which "sizzle" 
and those which are just "so-so" 
can only be credited to the differ- 
ences in the people responsible for 
them. The inescapable conclusion 
is that the man who conscientiously 
makes himself the most competent 
media man he can, is the man 
whom management will watch 
carefully as a candidate for ad- 
vancement into the top media posi- 
tions within his company— the man 
who will some day enjoy the view 
from the top . 




years later was named a media esti- 
mator. In 1963, she was appointed 
to her present assignment as time- 
buyer. She spends her leisure time 
bowling in the winter, swimming in 
the summer, and reading. 
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Fundi Contributions honored 
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Jehn Blair & Gampany pitesiefefit Jtrtkui' H. Medoy (r) ae&epts award 
fr<WH volunteer mmmittmmm Miehael Donovan, media department y.p. 
at BBDOj for Blair staffers' cOntributran to Greater New York Fund eam- 
gmign. Gold Mkrtt Award signifies 130 Blair staffers contributed over 
•iLjOOt) Special Merit £watd Honors increase over previous campaigns. 



Rep appointments 



JBC-TV and JSC Radio 
appointed TXB* Sales^ 'New* York, 
their exclusive sales represent"*- 
tifts in thfi UJ,* it was aixaaiaiifej^ 
by Jamaica SioajdjatMing Crop. . . ,. 
WDlA Memphis has appointed. 
Bernard Howard and Cm as their 
exclusive Rational representative 
, , « WATEj KBC affiliate for Knox- 
■jsflte, km appointed Advertising 
Time laies for national sales repre- 
sentation, WAT'S operates on MO 
kc with 3,&M watts and was estab- 
lished in as one of the pioneer 
outlets of its regi<3H, 

WCCO-FM Hartford. KISW-FM 
Seattle,, ECMR Wichita, WMT-FM 
Cedar Rapids* and WAHR Hunts- 
Ala,., and all Fill stations, wfli be 
handled exclusively by Roger Cole- 
mm % I«& , , . Walton States have 
mieaflf appointed A#am* Young, 
Iti#, as national representatives of 
their two Texas stations— KVllt- 
TV Amarilk, and KVKM-TV Odes- 
sa-Monalmns-Midland. Roth cban- 
itefctre the ARC affiliates for their 
marlsefe, 

W#D;U Radio and TV, the Metre 
Dame Stations in South Rend, have 
also appointed Adam, feting, as the 
stfttioito' national representative . , , 
KTVE, lm* serving Monroe, La,., 
facta, Ark,, announced 



that James S. Ayers Cq, s , Atlanta, 
has been appointed to represent 
the station tn the southeast. 

WBAL-FM Baltimore, has ap- 
pointed Good Music Broadcasters,, 
Inc. as its exclusive national repre- 
sentative effective this month. 

KYNO Fresno, Galifornia, S.0Q0 
watts at 1300 kc, announces the 
reappointment of the George P. 
Hollinghery Company as their na- 
tional representaativer 

WFJURT Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed the George P. Hollinghery 
Company as their national sales 
representative, 

WJGO Indianapolis, will be , ban- 
died by Regional Sales Represent 

atiyeX. 

WKYW Louisville, has appointed 
Mort Basse tt & Company exclusive 
national representative. 

WHAQ Em Claite>. Wisconsttt, 
appointed the Paul H, Raymer 
OOMfpany, Inf , m»' its national sales 
representatives. Station serves the 
agricultural community. 

H-R Representatives 

doubles office space 

H-R Representatives, Inc and H-R 
Television, inc., national spot rep- 
resentative Hots, announced cOm^ 
pleiion of leasing transactions to 
rnOla their New York headquarters 



BANKING 
TYCOONS 




buy WNBG-TV. Top names in the 
banking business know it's the 
most efficient means of making 
new friends and customers among 
New Yorkers, Among the prom- 
inent tycoons* 

Amalgamated Bank of N, Y. 
Bovvery Savings Bank 

Bankers Trust Co. 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Bank N. Y. 
Trust Co. 

City Federal 
Savings & Loan Assee, 

First National City Bank 

Manufa etu rers Hano ve r 
Trust Co. 

New York State 
Savings Banks Assoc, 

Take a tip from the Banking Ty- 
coons: whatever the product or 
service you sell, viewer interest 
is greater en WNBOTy. 




WNBC-TV 

N El YORK 
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to the new Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Building, now nearing 
completion at 277 Park Avenue, in 
October. 

H-R will lease 25,000 square feet 
of office space of the new building. 
The new quarters will more than 
double the space currently occu- 
pied by H-R in the Seagram Build- 
ing and will give the firms the 
largest New York quarters of any 
national spot broadcast representa- 
tive. 

Last June, H-R became the first 



national spot representative to enter 
the field of electronic data process- 
ing. Since that time a team of spe- 
cial consultants has undertaken an 
extensive long-term study of pres- 
ent and future needs of the com- 
panies, resulting in the announced 
expansion program. Expanded ex- 
ecutive, administrative, sales and 
service divisions, as well as the 
firms' computer division — H-R Facts 
— will occupy new quarters, with 
the data processing section as the 
core of the service departments. 



WNDY 

INDIANAPOLIS 
IS NOW BROADCASTING 




Be the first in your 
agency to ask for details. 
Phone, write or wire 
for immediate avails! 

WNDY 

1-500 on 
the radio dial 
5000 Watts 



represented nationally by . 



adam young mo 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



ATLANTA 



BOSTON • DALLAS • DETROIT • LOS ANGELES • ST LOUIS • SAN FRANCISCO 

REPRESENTING RADIO AND TV STATIONS 



Magnet Mills runs 
nylons through nest TV 

Magnet Mills, a hosiery manufac- 
turer, is entering the market with 
Prestige "Brand-X" seemless nylon 
stockings with a TV situation cam- 
paign opening this week. 

Thirty-six spots Weekly have been 
scheduled on CBS and NBC on 
major programs including Johnny 
Carson, Hugh Downes, Laretta 
Young, Danny Thomas, Merv Gtif^ 
fith, Lucy, Mike Wallace, Jackie 
Gleason, Perry Mason, Danny Kaye, 
I've Got a Secret f Truth or Conse- 
quences, First Impressions, The 
Doctors, Jack Paar. 

The stocking reportedly has a 
band below the garter that stretches 
three times its width, allowing the 
stocking to move with the motion 
of the wearer's leg. 



Miss Rauch chosen PGW 
sales service director 

Esther Rauch joins PGW Radio, 
effective immediately, as director 
of sales service. Miss Rauch com- 
pleted a spe- 
cial assignment 
for radio sta- 
tion KVIL Dal- 
las, at the close 
of February. 

Miss Rauch 
is experienced 
in all major 
phases of radio 
advertising and 
selling. She has 
been a timebuyer with Leo Burnett 
Company in Chicago and has had 
extensive station background in- 
cluding associations with KSTF St. 
Paul and WMT Cedar Rapids, 
where she served in various super- 
visory and creative capacities. 

The Mid-West Sales Develop- 
ment Department for John Blair & 
Company in Chicago was opened 
by Miss Rauch prior to being trans- 
ferred to the firm's New York head- 
quarters offices in the same capac- 
ity. She was with the Blair organi- 
zation for over five years and also 
served as radio research director 
of Adam Young & Company. 

With PGW Radio, Miss Rauch 
will be responsible for all research, 
advertising and sales promotion for 
the radio division. 




Miss Rauch 
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e ffotd a three-article semm« 



STAIRS OUT OF 
STUMBLING BLOCKS 



Hard 'worlrt Jfaan insights and sound groundwork enable 
The Ratings 0oyne.fr to rise above original problems 



ii-'Tbs Mttm-ig ■GOvmeoi, is 

I afeljr the most comprehensive 
lashTOg-together of industry ele- 
ments you'll find in hr oadeastin||'* 
says Dutttld II. MeGannan, #f, 

GfSUp. W ? f?ho, as council chair- 
man, has played an integral role in 
its founding. 

If the rap imagi xiggeMS guy 
lines for securing an industry liable 
to shift position^ it's undoubtedly 



aerate on cl can- 
non's part 4 for all broadcasting had 
been called above deck in alarm a 
year ago whan the House rules 
subeoffimlttoei under chairman 
Wtm Harris (D-Mk). raised the 



difficult ratings question. Even 
tyros in the competitive seas could 
sense the warning. 

While broadcasters,, Eke most 
businessmen, have good reason for 
not inviting government interven- 
tion. The Rating Council does not 
receive its strength only from 
groups united in defense— or fear 
—of Federal controls. Nor does its 
forcefulness eome alone from the 
;fa«t that members are contributing 
time and energy selffessly. Sig- 
nificantly,, participant organizations 
are also: putting up cash. If the in- 
dustry !s» indeed, in the process of 
lashing itself together, the tie that 



NEW PHJtSE TWO 



A:mm this swzpjgffl was in print, 
McCannon indicated that a 
new and significantly important ele- 
ment of Rating Council work is 
being nndertakeni 

no w be 



Set in motion, concerns itself not 
with all nationally syndicated serv- 
;icel*-as did phase one— but with 
those organizations and efforts that 
awe dona on a prefect basis and in 
response to a specific purpose or 
abjective. These include organiza- 
tions; nmh as Trended and Mtts 
that contribute in a very substan- 
tial way m the tafiiwkdge and di- 



rection of the industry but who 
could mot be included in the first 

phase of this project. 

Ji M. fMali Revill^ NBC 
president who 



so greatly to the earlier projects, 
will be chairman of the Subeam- 
mittM Qfr Accreditation of Ntin- 
regiiaf Rating ServicSSt MeGan- 
non said, adding, "We are now 
in the process of recruiting the best 
brains in the business to participate 
in this area/' Because the situation 
is somewhat diffuse and varies with 
practically each project, 'we've got 
same rough going ahead.** How- 
ever, there is enough involved so 
that there is no esawAsg the pro j- 
ect, "We must give the public and 
its governmental representatives— as 
well as our industry — the con- 
fidence and assurance that the 
reiult uf syndicated services* as. 
well as of product research, rests on 
sound underpinnings. We want to 
he certain that these research re- 
sults suffer from none of the faults 
and criticisms that the Harris sub- 
committee evoked last sy 




Jtereft 16 . TMM- 



Dr. Baker tv&ars triple hat; 
dimM0r-secrelarf-treasit<re¥ 
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To avoid penalizing rating services 
auditing costs will be passed 
to their customers— the industry 



. : . .... ■ . 



binds may well be financial. 

"We have a unified entity," 
McGannon says, not without a 
sense of accomplishment, "in which 
participants are now putting up 
money in addition to the active 
efforts they supplied in the past." 

MEMBERSHIP 'FEES' 

How does it work? The council, 
as explained before, is governed by 
a board of 15 men, delegates from 
10 industry groups. These are net- 
works and, indirectly, stations, plus 
various and diverse segments of 
broadcasting, each represented 
through its own trade organization 
—agencies, station reps, FM broad- 
casters, NAB and so on. Two seats 
are occupied by AAAA men— i.e., 
agency delegates. Thus, sponsors, 
too, are not without their indirect 
representation. 

Each organization has agreed to 
contribute $5,000 for its board seat, 
thus providing the council with a 
$75,000 income— a substantial eco- 
nomic bite in almost any industrial 
association. 

"This is an annual grant," Mc- 
Gannon says. "It will be repeated 
each successive year, and you can 
see the significance of it— a break- 
down across the face of the indus- 
try and probably the most com- 
prehensive lashing-together of in- 
dustry elements you'll find." 

While member organizations are 
free to name their own board mem- 
bers (and, by implication, to 
change them, as necessary), their 
annual "dues" for each member 
are part of the corporate charter. 
It's this willingness to assume a 
financial commitment, however, 
that gives The Rating Council its 
structure— and, of course, its indus- 
trial—solidarity. 

OPEN FOR BUSINESS 

Founding fathers of the council 
also had the intelligence and wit 
to make good use of the resources 
they command. The $75,000-annual 
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income will not become a pebble in 
a pothole by applying it to stagger- 
ingly outsized projects; rather, it'll 
be retained for the immediate and 
direct purpose of opening shop. 

The council has taken offices in 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, under the 
direction of Dr. Kenneth H. Baker, 
chosen early this year to fill the 
council's three-way job of execu- 
tive director, secretary, and trea- 
surer. The board assessment of 
$5,000 per member will be applied 
to the maintenance of this head- 
quarters office— i.e., the executive 
director's salary, secretarial serv- 
ices, office rent, telephone and tele- 
graph, travel expenses of the di- 
rector, and the like. And it is 
through these offices that day-to- 
day ratings coordination will be 
effected. For example, Dr. Baker 
expects to receive all ratings as 
issued and thus will compile a li- 
brary while also maintaining cur- 
rent results. 

Chairman McGannon anticipates 
that in the first year, the $75,000- 
budget will provide a "nominal" 
surplus, which "we hope to use on 
some studies and pilots that we 
want to do." Among these is the 
test-run audit scheduled to begin 
by the end of the month. 

Until the council became official 
Jan. 10, all expenses had been paid 
from participants' pockets, a sub- 
stantial sum when seen in light of 
eight months' of meetings, frequent 
hotel bills, and, in some instances, 
long-distance travel. Now, how- 
ever, with most directors and head- 
quarters located in New York, "fu- 
ture primary expenses will not be 
travel costs of the individual di- 
rectors," McGannon points out. 

The Council will face, however, 
some costs incurred by holding 
hearings to settle accreditation dis- 
putes. Common costs will be shared 
by Council and plaintiff alike, 
whereas each will cany its own 
legal and/or other expenses. 



ACCOUNTING FOR 
THE ACCOUNTING 

Undoubtedly the heaviest future 
financial burden involved in rating 
council activities will be the uni- 
form and periodic audit of partici- 
pating rating services. Again, how- 
ever, the founders found a solu- 
tion. 

Their ultimate decision, McGan- 
non relates, was based "on the 
diffuse nature of this business- 
three television networks, four 
radio networks, 500 television sta- 
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PROBLEM SOLVE! 

Men who, behind the semi 
or at a mike up on a pod-, 
ium, help resolve Broadc 
Rating Council problems ! 
are, from left: D. M. 
McGannon, Group W and 
council chairman; Mel 
Goldberg, NAB research 
director who sits in on al 
council sessions; antNA 
counsel Douglas Anelljo 
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tions, 4,000 radio stations— and in- 
numerable agencies and adver- 
tisers." 

To raise money from this very 
disparate and far-ranging group 
would, he says, "be an impossible 
task." 

In seeking a better answer, the 
board ultimately concluded that a 
more manageable and equitable 
solution would be for tile rating 
services, themselves, to bear the 
audit costs. Logic behind their de- 
cision followed the line that the 
audit pertains, after all, to rating 
operations. 

Yet, to avoid penalizing the 
rating services for cooperating 
with the council, this cost would 
be passed along to their Customers, 

SPOHSOR 



in tnrn-4.e. 9 the very industry that 
uses the ratings. Thus, one result 
of the system will undoubtedly be 
an increase in rating rates. (Net- 
works; alone spent more than $1.5 
itflhon M ratings during 1965, 
indnstry-Ieoepted data indicates. ] 

Chairman McGaunon capsules 
this whole concept slmplyi "We 
believe its possible to have the 
individual rating services pay for 
their audit and translate the ex- 
pense of this audit info their east 
of doing businessi" That cost,, as 
usual, would be shared in "the most 



'allocated among the rating serv- 
ices and paid for by them," 

That doesn't necessarily mean 
that each of the five would be 
charged $30,£»ftQ a year, "It will 
go higher for some," says MoGan- 
non, "according to operational 
differences/' 

For example, one company has a 
much larger share of the total 
ratings market and therefore a 
greater capacity to pay. Another, 
because of its methods, requires 
hundreds of field pcrsonneli a fac- 
tor that necessarily complicates any 



KEEPING COSTS DOWN 

Yet, since audit costs will ulti- 
mately be spread among rating- 
subscribers throughout the indus- 
try, the council realizes an urgent 
need to keep auditing fees as low 
as possible. 

"Now, don't misunderstand me," 
McGannon warns. "I'm not saying 
that we're going to reduce this 
thing to the most palatable eco- 
nomic base at the expense of valid- 
ity and quality. 

"Again," he continues, "we're 




equitable way possible by alt users 
of the materials and services in- 
volved." 

Tentative cost oi the audits is 
exgpctgd to aiaprotimate $110,000 
jmr :&mmm—ar more. 

"1 tliink tins is a digestible fig- 
ure," Mm Gannon, reasons, "when 
you considei the volume of dollars 
being, put into ratings every year 
by all members of the industry/' 

PPLltflOte TH E BI LL 

Wm the §193*0011 outlay^ all five 
rating services' nol? cooperating 
with The Council would get an 
"around-the-calendar" audit at a 
frequency that is yet to be deter- 
mined. The |lSfi,#0tt tab would be 



audit of its services. 

"All these are going to require, 
as you can appreciate^ different 
degrees of attention,'' the chairman 
explains,, As a result, cost-sharing 
will be an equalization of these 
varying factors. "Obviously," Mc- 
Gannon continues, "each rating 
sstfiifi won't pay for more than 
its actual share* and the allocation 
will be a direct reflection of the 
work done," 

Leaving each auditing service to 
face its auditing costs alone is "self- 
defeating,'* the council feels, both 
for the service and for its clients. 
Passing a heavier audit eost for a 
less-used service directly to its 
customers, for instance,,; creates a 
serious competitive imbalance* 



looking for that magie middle 
course that we can afford and that 
will deliver what we need to sat- 
isfy all our requirements." 

"In the face of Such extra costs, 
we're wot going to get a response 
from the rating services unless we, 
in turn, have a hard and firm pro- 
posal for them. We must continue 
to explore the many ramifications 
of this problem, not being sure of 
their reaction^ but relying on our 
mutual reasonableness/' he urges. 
"1 think we must approach it this 
way, as we have in the past? and 
I don't think weVe lost much time 
or energy as a result, , . . We are 
reaching the "moment of truth' 
about financing" 

While The Rating Council hasn't 



"For the dollars, we can got 

a sufficiently sound and verifying 

frequency to make the process valid" 



yet resolved the question of audit 
frequency, "we at least have the 
feeling that for the dollars we 
must spend, we can get a suffi- 
ciently sound and verifying fre- 
quency to make the whole process 
valid. 

"But," McGannon interjects, "this 
is one of the elements that hasn't 
fully crystalized." 

WHO NEEDS IT? 

The Broadcasting Rating Coun- 
cil takes strong issue with the idea 
that broadcasters, themselves, have 
the only— or the principle— need 
for authenticated ratings, especially 
when that concept "shifts the finan- 
cial responsibility excessively upon 
broadcasters." The chairman makes 
his point firmly: "I don't suggest 
by this that broadcasters should 
evade their financial responsibility, 




The man who first proposed it: 
IS AH head LeRoy Collins 



but neither do I believe they should 
pay the way for everyone else. 

"I think this project is important 
and even vital to ratings services, 
themselves. I also believe it is nec- 
essary from the advertisers', the 
agencies', and the broadcasters' 
points of view that we put our 
house in order in this regard once 
and for all. 

"Similarly," he continues, "I be- 
lieve we are sufficiently enlight- 
ened and mindful of our system of 
business and broadcasting to do 
this without direct intervention 
from our government." 

The threat of Federal intercession 
posed by the Harris Subcommit- 
tee was not the only factor that 
prompted industry action, but it 
was, admittedly, a strong motiva- 
tion. "It probably triggered the 
action," McGannon agrees. "You 
can't just sit quietly and let a 
problem develop itself. I think you 
go forward to meet the problem 
and to anticipate the areas the 
government is interested in, then 
satisfy them that the problem is 
taken cafe of." 

IN THE BEGINNING 

The Broadcast Rating Council, 
then, really began in May, 1963, 
when NAB president LeRoy Collins 
told the Harris investigators that 
he thought the industry could 
police itself. As the first step, he 
proposed the founding of a ratings 
council, including his proposal as 
part of his testimony before the 
House group. 

Since the NAB Research Com- 
mittee had already been organized 
a year earlier— in May, 1962— for 
the specific purpose of looking into 
research methodologies, the mem- 
bership of that committee lent itself 
logically to undertake the ratings 
assignment. And as McGannon was 
Research Committee chairman, the 
ratings project fell upon his shoul- 
ders from the start. 



IN SUMMARY 

A review of the first two of these 
three articles: 

• The Broadcast Rating Council, 
Inc., although only three months 
old, has drawn up minimum cri- 
teria and standards that, it hopesj 
may someday become the primer 
of sound research practices. 

• Five broadcast rating services 
have disclosed their operating 
methods and techniques as the 
basis for their audit, which will 
hopefully begin as a pilot study 
before the month's end. This will 
lead to ultimate accreditation of 
these five services. Verification fe 
intended to show, as Rep, Oren 
Harris has phrased it> that rating 
services are doing what they say 
and saying what, in fact, they do. 

• Simultaneous methodology re- 
search, intended to help stabilize 
ratings research in the future, has 
been reported to Congress for net- 
work TV (CONTAM), has begun 
for local (CONTAM), and is on 
the drawing bOafd as a $200,000 
project for national and local radio 
in combination. 

In the beginning, there was talk. 
Then talk became conversation and 
that, in turn, discussion. Around 
NAB's nucleus — Collins, McGan- 
non, research director M. A. Gold- 
berg—a group began to form, It 
included representatives of radio 
spokesmen for AAAA, TBA, RAB, 
NAFMB and SRA. 

This ad hoc commitee called it- 
self the ratings council as a working 
title, descriptively useful until the 
committee could fulfill its purpose 
—to organize, designate, and incor- 
porate an official council. 

Not only was the group an 
extraordinarily broad base from 
which to foment plans, but it also 
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included, McGannon asserts, "an 
extraordinary group of men/* And 
they stared two powerful ftraentives 
-a will to; come to an equitable 
solution and to do It soon. 

"This generated an atmospheric 
condition that brought about a 
degree of WttMp&iQti, eoopera- 
iibtJ^ And willingness that allowed 
Thf Hating; Council to be bom, to 
take its first positive step— some- 
thing that could never have been 
sjonpe before this time/* 

Returning to the original parti- 
cipants, McGannon explains, "I say 
they are extraordinary because 1 
don't think we eOuld have achieyed 
what we have achieved— and, be- 
lieve me, the job isn't done yet- 
without an interesting; debate and 
•dialogue going on." If was a little 
lite balancitig chairs on one hand, 
twirling rings around a cane in; 
|pour other hand, while also walk- 
ing a tightrope. These men had 
ta recognize the practical ties of 
tire problem while, on one hand, 
not sacrificing principle or, on 
the other hand, trot compromising 
fjMlily. A* th# sime time, they 
Were afeo able to reach forward 
towards something new" 

PULLING TmeETMER 

Usually,- their meetings were 
every three or four weeks 
and included an HAB-cOuite-sy 
luncheon, lasted all day, and, not- 
wfthstandirtg their purpose, were 
pretty informal, 

Fw eight months— from the in- 
ception of the temporary council 
until the official council was incor- 
porated last January— all efforts 
were exerted to organizational work 
as well as a substantive under- 
taking of the problem, "It wai, 
pimply,'* McGannon recalls, "a 'group 
«f people- pulling together, trying, 
to find the pith and the: methods 
for pursuing our edlective goal," 

Jnterestrngly, all of them pttd 
theft own. expenses.. If j"st seemed 

March ift, nm 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

D. H. MaGannon s Chairman Group W 

David G. Adams. NBC 

LeRoy Collins NAB 

ChoHss Cmiehfidd , WBTV Chnrlotte 

Thomas Fisher . , » . . , > CBS 

(Richard Forsling, deputy) 

Simon Goldman , WJTN Jamestown, N. 

Rahext Burleigh , Mutual 

Nathan Lord WAVE Louisville 

Fred Paxton . , , WPSD-TV Paducah 

Simon B. Eiegel ..ABC 

Willafd Sehtpedet , WOOD Grand Rapids 

V. Wasilewski NAB 

Hathaway Watson . , RKO General 
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more practical that way. McGan- 
non recalls, "If we just sat around 
wondering where we were going 
to get expense money from and 
then finally went out and started 
to raise it in order to have meet- 
ings, we wouldn't have had any 
at all for mouths. We couldn't 
afford to waste time/' 

Meetings of today s council are 
not public, although people w ith a 
direct involvement with matters 
under discussion are "welcome to 
come." Most sessions are still not 
highly structured from a parlia- 
mentarian point of view. 

NOT ^WITHOUT PROBLEMS 

Before The Broadcasting Rating 
Council was incorporated., how- 
ever, there were problems— enor- 
mous problems— to overcome: 

1) Slany felt the ratings situa- 
tion a true stickler. But it had 
been sidestepped before. Why not 
try that again? 

Not doing it is no answer, 
McGannon averred at the time. 
Today, he still maintains, "The 
answer is that, regardless how long 
it takes, and how much it costs, 
this industry is interested enough 
and has enough means, opportuni- 
ties, people, and money to achieve 
a resolution. If it takes a year, then 
we've got to undertake it because 
rat the end of that yea* we'll 
have m&ompl'ished something. And 
our recognition of the problem will 
not be m arked just by the passing 
of another year."' 



2) Another problem: To convince 
Congress that the industry effort 
wasn't just a well-intended flash in 
in the pan. "It wasn't window- 
dressing," McGannon says, earn- 
estly. "And I think we've now 
established that clearly/' 

To keep^ the Harris subcommit- 
tee and its liaison to Congress well 
informed, the council reports to 
them regularly, so far has sent 
several lengthy and detailed sub- 
missions. "They respond to these 
reports," McGannon says, "and I 
think they realize that we've not 
only made progress in this area 
but also are attacking it in a very 
direct and diligent way." He added 
that "the encouragement and co- 
operation of Chairman Harris, the 
subcommittee members and Charles 
Howze of the staff, has contrib- 
uted significantly to the progress 
that has been made." 

3) Financing loomed as a mur- 
derous beast, 

"You know, I was terribly con- 
cerned about it in the beginning 
because it seemed like no matter 
which way we went, we ended 
Up with something bigger than all 
of us, and, therefore, the whole 
project would collapse." 

4.) Genuine, cross-sectional parti- 
cipation was needed from all facets 
of the industry, and cooperation 
from the rating services. "The sit- 
uation cried for the interest and 
participation of all affected parts of 
the industrv. We had to get them 
all in or else the effort would dis- 
integrate." After many discussions, 
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"I believe we are sufficiently 
enlightened to accomplish this ivithout 
intervention from the government" 



the council had its way. 

"And, of course, there are some 
organizations whose positions in 
the industry are so important that 
they must be included." 

5) Winning advertiser and agency 
support was one such early, diffi- 
cult, and largely successful battle. 
Some advertisers, while willing to 
offer technical guidance or help 
"in some phases," felt that the 
basic responsibility for policing 
ratings belongs to broadcasters. 
Their argument, as boiled down 
by one spokesman, was: "While 
ratings are 'valuable' to sponsors, 
they are Vital' to broadcasters, 
especially in helping them, as licen- 
sees, to fulfill their legal responsi- 
bilities for programming." 

Agreeing that the responsibilitv 
was essentially theirs, broadcasters 
nevertheless pursuasively contended 
that expression of public concern 
—such as the Congressional hear- 
ings—could easily enough result in 
a thundering revision of legal 
responsibilities. 

6) Another question was, "Who 
will do it?" The implication, of 
course, was, "Who'll take the re- 
sponsibility?" 

Says McGannon, "You couldn't 
fragment this thing so that you 
end up with a badly segmented 
mess that nobody could put to- 
gether and make work. That's why 
some of the comments and reac- 
tions worried us at first. . . . Ulti- 
mately, however, its' not a question 
of who does it as far as I'm con- 
cerned—as long as it's done." 

7) Would there be later oppor- 
tunities for additional ratings serv- 
ices, besides the original five, to 
participate? An open-door policy 
is integral to the whole program, 
its chairman indicates. "Not only 
that, we have to— and we want to 
—keep this thing accessible so it 
doesn't become a closed organiza- 
tion—or issue." 

8) Considering the results of 
legitimate business competition, 



some people initially felt the proj- 
ect was trying to bring together 
irreconciliatory interests. 

"I don't think anybody came into 
this with the intention of getting 
a competitive edge or securing 
special research for individual in- 
terest," McGannon asserts. Now 
that it's been launched, look at 
CONTAM's national TV study. 
The participants are three highly 
competitive networks and they 
worked hard together, submitting 
some results to the FTC, FCC, and 
the Harris committee. Their fine 
and effective cooperation demon- 
strates that there's no desire other 
than to obtain improved services. 

9) A running problem: To let 
the public know that action has 
been taken, not alone for industry 
self-preservation, but in a very 
real sense in the public interest as 
well. "The people need knowledge 
of this so they can at least partici- 
pate with their support and under- 
standing. We're not looking for 
contributions; we're just interested 
in letting them know." 

10) A final, but gnawing, prob- 
lem has been to overcome cynicism. 
"There are always some," McGan- 
non feels, "who think you're wast- 
ing your time to begin with. But, 
fortunately, there have also been 
those who really had great hopes. 
Nothing we're doing is infallible 
and we've certainly heard enough 
about how we could do this differ- 
ently . . . but I don't think there's 
general cynicism anymore. 

"What we're striving for can be 
achieved if we get basic support. 
And by basic support, I mean 
understanding of our goal, partici- 
pation in our efforts, and construc- 
tive suggestions. 

"I'm not at all sure," McGannon 
adds, "that in some measure the 
effort is being credited with greater 
accomplishment that the facts jus- 
tify to date— not more than we will 
accomplish, but perhaps more than 
we have accomplished." 



For now, The Councils purpose, 
then, is to achieve and to accredit 
authenticity in broadcast ratings. 
Yet, as in most other fields, accom- 
plishment of an aim often leads to 
the realization that beyond the first 
goal lies another. 

Futurists already are wondering; 
what the final results might lead 
to. Ultimately, ratings per se may 
not be so imposing a means of 
winning sponsor affection as they 
have been, making way for addi- 
tional means, such as improved 
sales techniques, new programming; 
methods, revaluated audience loy- 
alties. Their "sure-fire" identifica- 
tion modified somewhat— whether 
by minimized claims or maximized 
certainty of the claims that are 
made— accredited ratings may also 
encourage a return to subjective 
judgment. If so, the industry may 
relearn the old lesson that no one 
can do your thinking for you. 

Whatever the future, it's likely 
to involve some changes. 

Some unhappiness is bound to 
occur, McGannon believes, "be- 
cause this is a life situation and, 
when things don't turn out the way 
you want, you're unhappy with 
them. But the very fact that you 
recognize the element of validity 
is, in itself, the answer. We seek 
changes— if they're necessary— be- 
cause we are trying to find the 
good, the right, and the sensible. 
The Broadcast Rating Council is 
thus founded on a pretty basic 
concept." 

In that conceptual sense, an im- 
portant victory recently came to 
The Council from Washington's 
Harris committee. Rep. Harris 
strongly hoped "that your future 
efforts will be successful in strength- 
ening the hands of your industry 
. . . so that it may better fulfill its 
public responsibilities. . , 

"I think," he continues, "that my 
preference that these activities re- 
main in private rather than govern- 
mental hands is well known. I feel 
that when our institutions operate 
satisfactorily through private initia- 
tive, there is no need for govern- 
ment intercession." 

A time for action has come: 
and, as Congress watches, art! 
industry has properly begun to\ 
undertake it. ° 
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AGENCIES 



New tighten -up 
on toy TV tactics 

Agencies, clients in Kty field rta\fe new set of NAB 
guidelines designed to protect moppets and parents 




Mattel, largest f$8 million) TV toy adver- 
tiser, has chared fall spots with NAP 



TspKE wm the usual subway-at* 
rusWronr squeeze at the annual 
jfoy Fait in New York last week as 
some 10,000' professional toy buyers 
frffift the U. and 20 foreign coun- 
tries made lb®. rounds of nearly 
1,000 exlrfbitoss* displays. At the 
same* time, these was indication 
that things twould be different in 
TV commercials for many of 
M m&W line? of toys and games 
which parents will spirit away into 
dOiets in preparation for Christmas. 

Prom the NAB Code Authority 
and the Toy Manufacturers; of the 
U.S.A,, Inc. came word that there 
was a new,, second edition df the 
sf Toy Advertising, Guidelines" de- 
signed to protect viewers from "mis- 
leading or unethical toy commer- 



hat was new in the ground 
rules for ;lQi# These Were high- 
lights: 

* Toy prices will be stressed 
"only if (they ) can be supported as 
the usual and customary price" in 
most cases, and even then they 
wool be tagged with such oversim- 
plifications as "just*" and "only." 

« Toy advertisers riding the 
current boom in kiddie commando^ 
•type gear (guns,- grenades, tanks, 
efc„ ete.) ws© asked to avoid 
"\iramati«ati©n of the toy in a real- 
istic wsj- atoospiiere." 

« Toy commercials should stress 
"positive disclosure'* of factors 
vybieh soflite niantrfacturers would 
rither wot talk about, such as "bat- 
teries needed to operate a toy as 
demon stratecT or letting viewers 
know "when 8 toy refutes assem- 



There were -good and sound 
Masons* both toy manufacturers 



and NAB admitted, for dare new 
and old ( circa 1961 ) cautions in the 
latest set of guidelines. 

"Television programs overshadow 
all other factors in determining 
what toys children want,'' said Li 
John Swedlin, president of the Toy 
Manufacturers group and executive 
v . i ) . of Gund Mattuf act using. 
"When television was first used to 
sell toys, some of the commercials 
went toe far down the hard-sell 
road. These was an immediate and 
angry response from the public. 
Nowj the toy manufacturers have 
learned to avoid techniques that 
bring public disapproval. Our en- 
dorsement of the guidelines may 
well represent a classic example of 
a« industry's response to public 
opinion.** 

Swedlin s sentiments were echoed 
to spoNses by a leading toy adman, 
Mattel advertising director Jack 
Jones, who said;: 

"There s no question that TV is 
the fliost effective ad medium today 
iii the 0. §. for toys. It reaches an 
audience that can't read — youhg 
children — and makes a strong im- 
pression on them and on adults- 
It used to be that the toy industry 
relied on print media. Not any 
mam? 

Although Mattel's TV ad budget 
is the biggest in the toy field — it 
runs ahead of those of Marx, Rem- 
co, ICenner, Ideal, Transogram, 
Hassarfeld, Bradley, Colosforms, 
Tonka, Eraanee, and Parker, to 
name the other contenders— it & 
nowhere nets the s&e of such lead- 
ess-in-tbe Held as General Motors, 
Procter '% Gamble, and Bristel- 



Atyers. 



Still, it is a sizable $8 million for 
dsawn from an all-media 
budget of slightly over $9 million. 
How Mattel plans to spend it is not 
un-typical of the thinking that goes 
into TV toy advertising today. 

Most of Mattel's $'8 million will 
go to network TV, about 15% at 
latest count, with the rest going into 
spot activity in about 60 major 
markets. 

At the network level, Mattel has 
signed for what it calls "wall-to-wall 
programming," a three - network 
splash with participations in Satur- 
day-morning programs plus 50% 
sponsorship of the nighttime Flip- 
per series. 

In addition, Mattel will have ad- 
jacencies next to The Fitfinxj Com- 
pany.-,, a produced-for-Mattel car- 
toon drop-in package which now 
has some 260 five-minute episodes. 
( The casfoens, ase leased to stations 
at modest prices for five years; 
Mattel insists they be played at 
least five times each week or com- 
bined as a weekly show, but guar- 
antees to buy spots next to the car- 
toons. The show is part of a toy-in- 
dustry trend to program ownership 
in TV.) 

Matters commercials, it's inter- 
esting to note,, are among those 
cleared by the NAB Code Author- 
ity, which, through last year, 
worked with toy manufacturers on 
574 actual commercials of which 
only 46 were given the thumbs- 
dowii treatment* 

(NOTE: For news of Other toy- 
indusftry activity related to TV, see 
"Syndication & Services" section, 
this issue* page 55. ■ 
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New TK-22 
Monochrome 
TV Film Camera 



TP-66 PROJECTOR 

This is a completely new 16 mm 
projector developed exclusively 
for TV film pickup. It is shown 
in use with TK-22 Film Camera 
in a special Uniplexed operation, 



fi Elm Camera 

The only tube in the TK-22 is its 
| IW^vidicon picture tube With electrostatic focus, 
j and this gives the camera its picture power ! 

This compact; all-transigtor, all automatic equipment is the most stable 
earner® ever designed! With its larger l.W r vidicon tube developed 
specifically for Use with transistorized circuitry, it provides the finest 
film reproduction ever offered- 

« Aufeffiiitle. sensitivity contra J~to handle the widest range Oi film densities. 

• Automatic black level iKUtroh— t® keep picture at most suitable contrast range. 

• Automatic gain control— to maintain vide® at proper level and picture at peak quality. 

• Highest stability— Once setup, quality pictures last day after day without adjustment. 
m BuMt-ttt test facilities— test pulses to check out the camera with minimum effort. 

m Fully ;e«m r pa ; tiW'iiW'iB present multip leaser systems* 

• ©oittwl equipment requires only 5M" rack space. 




TRANSISTORIZED ELECTRONICS 

Newraclrmiwited control module for TK-22 
Film Camera is unusually compact— occu- 
pies only half a rack shelf— features tfiter- 
cbamgeable -modules with TK-27 coter film 
and TK-42 color studio camera modules. 



Ito furfher &fermofi*% wrile fo RCA 

'fsa#Bi'« ond TfJ#*M&» fk0pm& 
*»Wwa 1M iSwnrisa* ft k Or fn 

four RCA Brood eas t Re(JreseiT»tafi»e, 




The Most Trusted Name in Television 



TV MEDIA 



ITALIAN 

Government 



TV: 

says no to man 

Entertainment may be key to greater viewing 
of commercials. For Carosello "commercial 
programs," most of the commercial (100 out of 
135-second total) must be pure entertainment 
with no mention of product. Slot obtains greatest 
audience of the evening. Here Carosello 
commercial for Kraft cheese has subtle lead-in 
to commercial pitch, features a father calling 
home to tell family he is down at tv studio watch- 
ing his boy dance. After the performance 
all return home for dinner where Kraft cheese is 
served. When Kraft is mentioned commercial 
pitch begins, scene switches to kitchen and 
close-up of the product is now shown. 





Secmid in a three- part SPONSOR series on plight 
of U.S. admen in Italian TV where commercial 
time is scarce and dollars don't help 



ould - be U. S. tv advertisers 



MEDIA EXECUTIVE flQIll America 

arriving in Italy might very 
sketch the following campaign 



pEOpuEgp: Tobaeeo, Wm^mmGY: 
%Q spots a imefc for four te&ks:.. 
iMW&ffii Qmminuie, Fdhmat; One 
commercial szriipi,, live. Markets? 
Jlikt% Borne. Aimng Time; Be- 
tmm 9:80 and 10-.30 f,m. 

His proposal vrould be greeted 
with downcast eyebrows and the 
ffiumination of some imposing bar- 
riers* 

• No totmeee admrtWng is al^ 
hw&L in Italy, 

• T^feeMoit mmi he- bought In 
$ml Ct/iAes Of 54 or 72 days. 

• Om-vnirttite comimt-ci$h am 
iwn-emistent. 



• Repetition of the same com- 
mercial is limited. 

• h&c&k TV coverage ts impos- 
sible. 

• No comfiWfciah are aired after 
9:20 p.rit, 

Such is the American media 
man's introduction to television as 
a State monopoly. But when he 
looks more closely he finds that TV 
times fax Italy is a coveted property. 
A surprising fact to learn is that 
Italians eagerly watch commercials. 
The highest viewing period of the 
day is during a 13-minute "com- 
mercial program." It is this fact 
among others, that makes the de- 
mand for TV time five to one over 
availabilities. 

But all normal advertising media 



exist, with the addition of cinema. 
In order of expenditure they are 
press, TV, cinema, radio, and 
posters. 

Radio, as well as TV, cannot be 
used on a regional basis. Qn the 
Other hand, newspapers and maga- 
zines cannot be used on a national 
basis. With the exception of two 
newspapers in Milan, it is generally 
accepted that newspapers circulate 
locally around their areas of publi- 
cation. Pew magazines provide 
good national coverage, according 
to the Young & Bubicam-Itamco 
media department. Cinema and 
posters can be used nationally and 
regionally. 

Because of the availability of TV 
onlv on a national basis, advertisers 
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TV MEDIA 



ITALIAN TV continued 

often have to test-market with 
other media, go by trade reaction, 
and jump into national TV with 
little more than optimism. 

The Italian language is used by 
all media throughout the country. 
Even though there are many dia- 
lects, people exposed to media usu- 
ally speak the academic Italian as 
well. 

When it comes to supply and de- 
mand television is the most sought 
after medium. There are approxi- 
mately 1,500 advertisers waiting in 
line for about 250 positions. 

Television is a State monopoly. 
The first channel went into opera- 
tion in 1954, but advertising was 
not accepted until February 1957. 
The second channel began in 
May 1962. Transmission covers all 
of Italy and the Swiss canton of 
Ticino. 

The exact criteria for deciding 
who gets TV and who doesn't are 
not known. The power of alloca- 
tion lies in the hands of SIPRA, 
concessionaire or broker, and RAI 
(Italian radio and television net- 
work). 

Spot planning as understood in 
the United States is impossible. 
SIPRA decides which "commercial 



programs" the advertisements will 
go into and also rotates the day of 
transmission as well as the time. 

SIPRA and RAI are both divi- 
sions of IRI, a State holding com- 
pany set up by Benito Mussolini. 
IRI is said to own about 30% of 
the nation's industrial capital in- 
cluding much of the steel, shipping, 
machinery, and electrical power 
industries. 

According to industry spokesmen 
time on TV cannot be acquired 
with money alone. 

David Campbell-Harris at JWT 
in Milan states the three considera- 
tions, openly publicized by the 
State, as follows: 

1 ) Long-time users, 

2) Advertisers who have pre- 
viously used radio, cinema, and 
magazines which SIPRA runs, 

3) Location of the company in 
question. 

Television is allocated on the 
basis of cities, making TV time 
very difficult to obtain from Milan. 
For this reason, among others, 
some admen believe Proctor & 
Gamble have their offices in Rome, 
even though their factories are in the 
north. In Rome TV is not as hotly 
competed for. David Campbell- 
Harris of JWT suggests American 
advertisers seeking TV make their 



homes in someplace other than 
Milan. 

Although admen all agree that 
heavy use of SIPRA media helps 
them obtain TV, and long use and 
geographical location also help to 
a lesser degree, it is not known 
how much weight is given to each 
factor. There are sometimes even 
other considerations. For example, 
Gulf, a very new account of Young 
& Rubicam, requested TV and was 
able to get it immediately. This may 
be because of a favorable posi- 
tion with the government. Gulf, the 
largest pumper of oil in Italy, has 
been in Sicily for some time. Its 
industry has helped support the 
depressed area of Ragussa. 

"We pointed out to SIPRA in 
a letter that we had done a great 
deal of work in Sicily," says Wine- 
baum, general director of the 
agency. "We received no acknowl- 
edgement but it might have helped. 
We were given six 30-second com- 
mercial spots." 

The boss of TV advertising in 
Italy is a retired Army general 
named Giovanni Fiore. He is de- 
scribed as "incorruptible, unbriba- 
ble, and scrupulously fair in all his 
dealings with clamorous adver- 
tisers." It is he who weighs the va- 
rious factors, and in fact is the 



"COMMERCIAL 
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TV ARE FEW 


AND GOVERN M El 


commercial programs 


daily time 


number of 
commercials 


length 


Carosello 


8:52-9:05 p.m. 


4 


2m 15s (Im 40s sketchj 
commeft 


Acrobaleno 


8:25-8:30 


6 


35 


Tic Tac 


8:15-8:20 


6 


30, 35, 40 


Gong 


7:15-7:16 


2 


30 ? 35, 40 1 


Girandola 


(5:30-6:30)° 0 


4 


20, (2) 15, 10 1 


Intermezzo* 


9:15-9:17.20 


4 


30, 35, 40 i 



* Intermezzo is only 
commercial program 
on Channel 2 



m ■ 



** Commercials for Girandola 
arc sc ttered throughout the hour 
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"graieml of broadcast media" as 
well, 

0oetor GianCarlo Llvraghi, gen- 
mml manager of OF?, largest agen- 
cy hi Italy, offers a solution to the 
problem of TV scarcity; "Because 
TTY" is relatively cheap m& the 
ifewaud $mm over-inflated^ I sug- 
gest: "w set up an official bribery 
system and put all the money into 
a charity or something, 

"The demand for TV is way out 
of proportion, Many people desire 
it because of prestige, or because 
they it and don't Want to 

lose it. Others ask for four times; 
more TV than they want hoping 
they'll get what they need. This 
makes it impossible fox the adver- 
tisers who really need it," he feels. 
"By letting people bid for TV, so 
to Speak, tl» price might go way 
up for a period* but then settle 
down to a realistic level." 

The amount of TV time avail- 
able each day is only 22, minutes 
and 40 Sfeconds, even though this 
represents a large increase over 
1057 when eight minutes and 40 
seconds were available. Under the 
ground rules set up between IHI 
and RAJ in 1?52 u p to We of air 
time can be for commercials,, As it 
is now only 4% is permitted for 
commercials. Industry men feel up 




Giovanni Flore (I), a retired Army general, now holds the reins on TV 

and radio us head of RAl. He is lenowtias incorruptible, unbribable, scrupulously fair, 

but methods of picking lucky feiu for TV time are somewhat mysterious. 

At right is Pat Dolan, president, BBDQ International 
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I STRICTIONS ARE MANY, U.S. ADMEN FIND 







■toA 

con*! 


t per eyi 


je* cost per eammercinl*** 


limitations on repetition 

in it cycle* * * * 


no. 
name 


of times product 
can be mentioned 


rr 8 


;(2m 15s)' $4,800 


5 or 7 different commercials 
(can repeat only one) 




6 times 




* fl 


(35) $3,200 


2 or 3 different commercials 
(can repeat max, 3 times each) 




5 times 




»r 12 


(30) $2,400, (35) $2,560 
(40) $2,720 


2 or 3 different commercials 
(can repeat max, 4 times each) 




4 times for 30 

5 times for 35, 40 




* sat 


(30) $800, (35) $840, (40) $880 


2 different commercials 




same as Tic Tae 




it 30** 


(10) $240, (15) $360 s (20) $480 


2 or 4 different commercials 








»r tSt 


(W , - 1 <>0, (35) $2,240, 
(40)$2i400 


2 or 3 different commercials 
(can repeat max. 4 times each) 




same as Tic Tac 




ibdipideid > 
it e<mh 


mm s% py-pM$±, M: to ** * Plus, tm HS% advertising taxes,, **** Depending on 

3J?$> income tax) Ads in a cycle 


number 


of com' 




iira'ndoJa 11 


;ml;y eommmclal mt 
cm be mnwacted by 
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to 8% would be justifiable. Since 
TV is not broadcasting much of the 
day, and most programs in the 
evening have long intermissions 
with nothing on but music, more 
commercials certainly are possible. 

Even though the commercial 
time does increase every year RAI 
is obliged to permit 10% or 25 
new advertisers into the medium 
each year. 

There are two main reasons why 
TV commercial time is held down: 

1) The government receives a 
double income on TV— taxes from 
set owners, as well as ad money. 

2) Oivners of the press have 
constantly put pressure on their 
local government representatives, 
fearing that more TV advertising 
will hurt newspaper advertising. 
They are also doing more research 
and public relations. It is under- 
stood that American ad agencies 
are making some quiet effort to 
combat the newspaper appeals. 

The State regards advertising as 
a small undefined branch of com- 
merce, and no official attempt has 
ever been made to determine the 
boundaries of advertising or collect 
sections of the laws for commercial 
firms which apply to advertising, 
according to Y&R. The only clear- 
out interference of the State is the 
law imposing a tax on commerce 
which includes specific taxes on 



advertising, the agency says. A 
private attempt to assess the State's 
attitude toward advertising has 
been made by collecting relevant 
judgments given in the civil courts 
into a volume published by Fusi 
and Cervellera. This supplies a 
rule of thumb to American adver- 
tisers on what has and has not 
been permitted in the past, Y&R 
claims. 

A special censorship office set up 
by the State views all television 
and cinema advertising before it 
is screened. Although this is pri- 
marily designed to regulate the 
normal standard of entertainment, 
commercials must be submitted. A 
fee must also be paid for the sub- 
mission. Admen complain that com- 
mercials are turned down for 
"vague reasons" like "it is too hard 
sell." 

For media other than TV and 
cinema there is no official guardian 
of content and the media proprie- 
tors or concessionaires, conscious of 
the Church, act in this capacity. 

The following rules regarding 
advertising content are enforced 
by SIPRA ( concessionaire for radio, 
TV, half of the cinema, and a 
number of magazines ) : 

1) No product can claim to be 
"the best" or better than a named 
competitor. 

2) Superlatives are not encour- 
aged and only one per advertise- 
ment is alloived on radio and TV. 



TV time for advertisers grows slowly 

minutes of TV 

commercial time hours of TV 
year per day transmission per year 



1957 




8m 40s 


2,200 


1958 






2,800 


1959 




13 minutes 


3,050 


1960 




12 minutes 


3,550 


1961 




15m 55s 


3,974 


1962 




18m 20s 


4,573 


1963 




19m 20s 





1964 



22m 40s 



3) A claim must be proven true 
by means of documentary evidence 
from a qualified independent ex- 
pert recognized by the State. Such 
proof must be submitted on the 
request of the concessionaires icho 
may be prompted by a competitor 
or by their own sense of respon- 
sibiliiij. Published claims which 
cannot be substantiated ivith this 
proof force the advertiser to with- 
draw and involve him in an expen- 
sive series of insertions carrying an 
elaborate public denial in all the 
principle Italian dailies. 

Slogans or advertising phrases- 
provided thev are incorporated in 
the trade-mark— may be registered 
and thus pre-empted. This practice 
is now becoming more common 
since ownership by virtue of the 
first usage is not always recognized 
although sometimes judged valid. 
Generally speaking, copying and 
borrowing advertising copy is often 
practised. Because slogans are not 
always acceptable for TV, advertis- 
ers are advised to consider TV be- 
fore completing campaign plans. 

The restrictions on freedom of 
choice of time, repetition of com- 
mercials imposed by the State- 
controlled radio and television 
services are many. 

The choice of time is up to the 
government. As one executive put 
it, "You can ask for time for a 
Christmas campaign and not get 
it until February or March." Tile 
choice of which commercial pro- 
gram will be used is also the State's. 

One of the the things General 
Fiore has done is to invent a rota- 
tion system whereby the adver- 
tisers' commercials appear each 
week on different days. If a good 
program is going to appear at some 
specific time in the future it is no 
use for an advertiser to try and get 
it. He has a chance through the 
rotation system only. "You go 
through the good and the bad and 
every eight days you get near the 
top programs," says one adman. 
This naturally eliminates costs 
based on program ratings as in the 
U.S., also prevents "live or die" 
decisions often based on ratings. 
In addition it keeps sponsors from 
having anv gripes about individual 
programs because they are not 
really associated with any. 
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All mmmmmk ane divided into 
programs which Ttm in six. cycles ,a 
jfwwt; mcs®k Gbrwh. Each cycle 
fenfe* from 54> t<§ ?S days* The ad- 
vertiser must buy a complete cycle, 
not jpast what he wants. This means 
baying six or eight eoiTrmereials or 
nine to 11 depending on the cycle 
and program. Three cycles for one 
jlfOflnffc te considered about the 
lest possible. 

An advertiser's commercial ap- 
pears every nine days (Gmomllo, 
A&mtmlEwo) or every six 'days (Tic 
Tas» Cmg, tntmmuix^)^ For 1964 
the cycles run January S-Mareh 1; 
March 2-April 16? April 27- July 7; 
July 1-A-ugust 30; August 31-Nov, 
11; Nov. 12-Jam 4. 

Because in many cases the same 
commercial (in its entirety) cannot 
be used metre than once, TV pro- 
duction becomes very expensive. In 
a case like CMWmJfg only One com- 
mercial can be repeated out of a 
cycle itfvolving six or* eight com- 
mercial aMn|§fe This means that 
Sti or seyeu ^f^erif commercials 
must be made. Different just means 
in regard to the entertainment part 
of the commercial (Cmaseth is 
made up of 2 min. and IS sec. com- 
mercials, one minute anil 40 sec. of, 
¥h!ch is mandatorv entertain- 
uient) . For this reason the actual 
commercial pitch (only 35 #e©- 
on|b): iw usually uxedcwer and over 
for long period* of time. The limi- 
tations on repetition get more rigid 
as the commercial programs enter 
peak viewing hours.. 

Once more there are restrictions 
on the number of times a commer- 
cial can mention the name of prod- 
uct, ranging from four to six times, 
again depending on the program. 

Length of commercials run 10, 
10* 20, 30 s 35, and 40 seconds only. 

thmmtla is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the commercial pro- 
grams on TV. It was the first, is the 
longest, the most expensive, and is 
the only commercial period to re- 
quire entertainment. It runs after 
the news and the presentation of 
the evening feature, brings- in the 
best audience of the night. 

The cost of talent can often be 
high, as viewers expect to see well- 
known entertainers,. The fast is that 
thev like the entertainment the 

if 

commercial provides and tune in to 
see it. As »ne ad man put it: 'Ton, 
don't have to look at statistics.. 
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Ten tap agencies If 


164* in It 


aly 


AGENCY 

S3HF 




BILLINGS 
$10,000,000 


Lintas (Lever Bros.) 




0,000,000 


Sigla 5,000,000 


Radar & Benson 




4500,000 


Young 8c Rubicam-Itamco 




4,000,000 


J. Walter Thompson 




4,000,000 


BBDO 




3,000,000 


McCarm-Erickson 




3^000,000 


Masius Omnia 




3^000,000 


IMA 




3,000,000 


Other American agencies 




Gardner (Fuhlieis, Gardner, Butler and Stip 


1,500,000 


D'Arcy (Stil-D'arey-Troost) 




1,500,000 



Ted Bates 500,000 
* Figures by agencies thenuelves. No public data aaaildule. 



W hen you go to a coffee bar, a. ho- 
tel, or a home you can see Italians 
watch the commercial, with their 
eyes wide open." 

Actors are willing to participate; 
commercials are a good showcase 
for their talent. They know they 
are entertaining and not pushing a 
product. The commercial pitch 
comes in after the entertainment as 
a separate and detached entity. 
However, the sketches or entertain- 
ment often have a storyline which 
leads smoothly into the commercial 
pitch. For example, in a Kraft 
cheese commercial the actors end 
up sitting at a dinner table where 
Kraft cheese is served, at which 
time tire scene changes to the: ice 
box and the 35 seconds of selling 
begins fSee pictures, page 42.) 

But if TV is a problem to Ameri- 
can admen used to freedom, so are 
the other media. 

Radio, for example, is also a 
State-owned monopoly, which 
again receives a double income, 
from the advertisers as well as the 
licensees. Currently there are about 



10 million licenses and three chan- 
nels, two of which are available for 
advertising. All radio, as well as TV 
time s is handled through SIPRA. 
The audience is mostly middle- 
class and advertising has been long 
established, says Y&R. Radio, like 
TV, cannot be used on a regional 
basis. 

Advertisers can buy time on 
radio* programs varying from five 
minutes tO One hour. Programs 
are prepared by the State-appointed 
contractors and sold as fixed com- 
modities. The radio advertiser is 
obliged to buy whole series in ad- 
vance (usually 25 transmissions). 
The cost varies between $256 to 
$1,600, Advertising breaks are at a 
fixed time during intervals. Time is 
not cancellable; 

Costs go by the number of words 
in the radio commercial. The mini- 
mum length of commercials is 12 
words, maximum 30 words. Normal 
spots in the morning cost $60 per 
12 words, plus $2.65 for each addi- 
tional Word; in the noon and eve- 
ning '176,, plus $5 for each addi- 
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tional word. Spots with jingles cost 
$40 more. Special spots by time 
signals, and news, are available 
and have a fixed number of words. 

Newspapers are still the primary 
medium in terms of dollars (or 
lire) spent, but there are not the 
great restrictions holding back 
would-be advertisers as there are 
on TV. But newspapers aren't the 
gods' gift to admen either. 

Advertising space in the 106 
daily papers and 214 provincial 



papers is also bought through a 
concessionaire. He purchases the 
space from the publisher, guar- 
anteeing him a minimum amount 
of money per unit, then resells to 
the advertiser at a higher cost. 
There are no fixed scales for vol- 
ume discounts, which are deter- 
mined individually and secretly, 
and may be as high as 40%, an 
agency media department discloses. 

There is virtually no attempt in 
newspapers to relate cost to media 
value in terms of circulation. Not 
until May of 1962 was an audit bu- 



reau set up, Instituto Accertamento 
Diffusione (IAD). As publishers 
may refuse to be audited by IAD, 
and they usually take no account of 
returned copies, the figures are au- 
tomatically assumed to be exagger- 
ated, the agency spokesman says. 

Date of publication of advertise- 
ments is not specific and may vary 
by one or two days, according to 
the agency. A fixed date can be ob- 
tained by paying a 30% surcharge; 
a fixed position requires another 
30% surcharge. Circulation for the 
top newspaper is 350,000, for the 



HOLLENDER SEES OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 



r 



The American tendency for ex- 
pansion and the need to jump at 
challenge has stimulated many U. S. 
agencies into entering the Euro- 
pean and Latin countries, as well as 
the Far East. 

"To operate successfully overseas, 
U. S. advertising agencies must be 
prepared and equipped to provide 
the same range and quality of serv- 
ice they offer here," Alfred L. 
Hollender, executive vice president 
of Grey Advertising says. 

Hollender predicts that the next 
great growth area of advertising 
will come in the international area 
and warns that sophisticated adver- 
tising clients can no longer afford 
to be satisfied with less than the 
"total range of mature marketing 
service in fiercely competitive over- 
seas markets." This applies not only 
to American clients, but also the 
major clients of agencies abroad, 
which today demand full service in 
all countries where they operate. 

Hollender was the keynote 
speaker at a recent international 
press seminar and panel discussion 
on "Advertising abroad: the hori- 
zens and headaches." 

Panelists were Arthur C. Fatt, 
Grey board chairman; Nicholas 
Kaye, managing director of Charles 
Hobson & Grey Ltd., London; Tat- 
suhiko, Ichihashi, managing direc- 
tor of Grey-Daiko Advertising, Inc., 
Tokyo; Jacques Hirsch, president 
and managing director of Dorland 
& Grey S. A., Paris and Brussels; 



Fernand Henet, joint manager, 
Dorland & Grey S, A., Brussels; and 
Peter Golick, vice president and 
managing director of Grey, Mon- 
treal. 

Grey, which has moved into 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Belgium in the last 18 months, ex- 
pects to be established in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain before the year's 
end, according to Hollender. 

Problems and prospects of com- 
mercial television around the world 
were key topics of the seminar. The 
international opinions were: 

• France: The lack of French 
commercial television, according to 
Jacques Hirsch, may be holding up 
the process of sales communication, 
particularly in the area of mass-sale, 
mass-produced consumer packaged 
goods. However, he pointed out 
that commercial television in neigh- 
boring countries was having a slight 
but noticeable effect on French pur- 
chasing habits in bordering areas, 
and this, plus improved and stand- 
ardized techniques of reception, 
could well mean that France will 
"eventually be faced with commer- 
cial TV, too." The Alsace-Lorraine 
region of France, where both 
French and German are spoken, has 
been particularly effected by Ger- 
man advertising, for example. 

• Japan: The tremendous growth 
of advertising volume in Japan 
(over $77 million last year) is due, 
in no little measure to the growth 
of commercial television, according 




Alfred L. Hollender 

Grey Advertising 
New York 

to Tatsuhiko Ichihashi. There € 
over 18 million TV sets in Jap 
today, he points out. Close 
three-quarters of Japanese hou* 
holds possess TV. Tokyo alone b 
6 TV channels, with another d' 
to open next month. TV advert 
ing now accounts for almost 30% 
total Japanese ad expenditure 
Favorite programs include U. 
network shows such as Walt D ! 
ney, noted Ichihashi. 

• Great Britain: Asked to a 
praise the quality of U. S. televisi* 
commercials, Nicholas Kaye, sat 
"Based on the many internatior^' 
TV film festivals I've been 
frankly I've seen more really got 
television commercials made oi 
side the U. S. Actually I thfi 
there is a world-wide shortage 
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next five, aOOjOOO to 304000,. 

tjtaema Is the third largest ad 
Medium, ranking after print and 
TV (it. is ahead of radio}. Ideas 
for advertisements in the cinema 
mi sometimes adapted from TV 
commercials, as both are audio: afiid 
filial. Media, Cinema publicity, 
uMattf put all together in a group 
during tatemrission, uses more ani- 
mation,, however. Because the thea- 
ter tickets can be counted audience 
measurement would seem more acr 
curate -Chan with other media, but 
fltfohlem bete is that there is no 



reliable system of checking whether 
the commercial has been screened, 
U.S. media men say. 

Of the more than 10,000 cinemas 
in Italy, advertising and .screening 
takes place regularby in 3,400 and 
Occasionally in another 1,400, The 
remaining cinemas are not asked 
for various reasons including low 
audience, type of audience, etc. 

All cinemas are rated in cate- 
gories that are calculated accord- 
ing to the cost of the ticket, ca- 
pacity, and local position of the 
cinema,. The time can be purchased 
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in this' field and, we must do 
can to stimulate the growth 
fa -talent'* 

tnder, a veteran in the field 
tMeasting, is in charge of in- 
JaeitSSfiel Operations and radio/ 
i Ja$ 9& well mi <m the iA§ special 
(j^ least policy tcommittee. He 
fetijid with Grey after serving as 
i ne Miiait advisor under President 
■fe abwet in his campaign. 
^ vg femisti» about the future of 
yjt |f rfMng abroad, Hollender omt- 
.^Igj the factors that would aeceler- 
he expansion of advertising 



the world: ffi 
with which advertising ii :sja 
interrelated,, are rising fast 
.mature and underdeveloped 
economic regroupings, ae- 
.med by the easing oi trade 
tims ate opening up -vast 
pportunities,. 

~Jt$Q fed stongly that there is 
jkf #. gfw major international 
opting network based on our 



MeJielas Kaye 

Ghattes Bob&m & Grey 



philosophy of international opera- 
tions/* said Hollender- The Grey 
concept 'was developed after careful 
analysis of the "pluses and pitfalls" 
inherent in other, more "traditional" 
methods Of Qferiiing abroad, he 
added. Highlight of Grey's ideas ; 

l). Mutual financial participation 
results in "tremendous mutuality .o£ 
interest." Grey holds substantial 
minority interests in its working 
partner agencies abroad,; they,, in 
turn, have invested in Grey. 

£ ) Interchange of management 
"assures-- integration of philosophy 
as well as service." Grey principals 
are board members of overseas 
agencies? ailliate heads are mem- 
bers of the Grey board. 

A) Strong Meal ownership and 
decision-m.aki'ng power mean that 
members of the Grey network offer 
■domes tie strength as well as the 
"dtiw which has made them' lead- 
ing agencies in their own countries/ 1 
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either for a single category or pro- 
portionally, involving a fixed pre- 
mutation of the different categories. 
Time is isold by the week, Friday 
to Thursday, and includes one 
afternoon and one evening screen- 
ing a day. The same film cannot be 
are repeated officially in the same 
cinema for a period of three 
months. The principle chains have 
the same costs and scale discounts. 

Cinema has suffered from the 
popularity of TV, but it is coming 
back, as is the ease in the United 
States. 

On all media it must be realized 
that it is the advertiser who goes 
waning the media, not vice versa as 
in America, But all media are not 
as difficult as TV. "You can go to 
acquire TV time and talk dollars 
all you want but that doesn't 
mean anything. It's this mysterious 
blend of criteria that counts," says 
one adman. B 

Admen must qdjust 
— a!l over the globe 

Gultural anthropology may well 
become the most important part 
of tlie training of a sales and adver- 
tising manager. He will not only 
have to know how to order national 
specialties; all over the globe in 
three Or font different languages 
but he will also have to understand 
the psychology of the French, 
Italian, and some day even the 
Estonian or Russian housewife, in 
order to hold an international job, 
according to Bf. Ernest Dichter, 
president, Institute for Motivational 
Research, Inc. 

The Common Market in Europe 
is rapidly exploding into an Atlan- 
tic, and eventually into a world 
market. The economic and political 
consequences are enormous, he 
points out, but overshadowing even 
the trade explosion is the fact that 
human desires are breaking the 
barricades of centuries all over the 
world. 

Businessmen and philosophers 
alike are forced to take a look at 
the European as a distinct species. 
We now see the Europeans as more 
than a Frenchman or Austrian., We 
must take a fresh look at what is 
really different in humans, their 
desires!, hopes, fearS^irt short, 
theif motivations, 

The American company going 
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into Europe has to study its culture, 
the psychology of its people, not 
just manufacturing facilities and 
markets in the technological sense. 
Stereotypes and misunderstandings 
are rampant. One has to navigate 
in a sea of apparent contradictions. 
Anti-Americanism is strongly cou- 
pled with a desire for many Ameri- 
can products, often out of pure 
snobbery, often because they are 
symbols of an affluent society. 

For example, the Italian woman 
considers her American sister a 
poor cook and a lazy lady of leisure, 
but dreams day and night of own- 
ing a Hollywood kitchen. 

As the Common Market develops, 
the advertising and sales manager 
has to learn that mastering a lan- 
guage is not merely a matter of 
vocabulary and grammar. On a 
deeper level it involves a real 
understanding of basic motivations 
that operate within a given country. 

Above all, the business executive 
must learn to abandon static stereo- 
types. For example, we all "know" 
that French women are verv 



fashion conscious. Yet a study con- 
ducted by us not very long ago 
showed that this was exactly one 
of those glib stereotypes that have 
little if any basis in reality. The 
purchase of a dress or coat is for 
the French woman much more of 
an investment than for the Ameri- 
can woman. This is due to both the 
difference in income and the differ- 
ence in prices of fashion products. 
It is not enough, therefore, to tell a 
French shopper that a garment is 
fashionable. She also wants to 
know, in a way, the trade-in value 
of the robe or blouse. How long 
will the fabric last? How many 
years will she be able to wear it? 

Considering national pride, the 
little phrase "made in" can have a 
tremendous influence on the accept- 
ance and success of products over 
and above the specific advertising 
techniques themselves. 

The strong positive attitude of 
Germans toward their own techni- 
cal product, for instance, had 
played a definite role in some work 
done for Ford in Germanv where 



our study showed that the name 
Ford had a strong American asso>- 
ciation. The reaction of Germans 
was: "Americans drive our cars, 
Volkswagen and Mercedes; there- 
fore they must be convinced that 
German cars are better than their 
own; so why should we buy their 
cars?" When we suggested that 
German Ford be presented as an 
example of cooperation between 
American ingenuity and know-how 
and German thoroughness and effi- 
ciency, considerable success was 
achieved with this approach to the 
public. 

One could group the various; 
countries of the world according to 
the size of their middle class and 
have a measure of their achieve- 
ment which would aid in under- i 
standing motivations. If we were 
to visualize the social composition 
of each country as graphically pre- 
sented by the size of the middle 
class, upper and lower class marked 
off on a vertical bar for each 
country, we could probably define 
about six such groups, * 
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jSline stations added 

to TIO s p o n s or l i s t 

Meeting of the Television Informa- 
tion Office wm held it*, an upbeat 
atmosphere set If the addition of 
nine xtationi to the group's list of 
sponsors'. 

The new members are WFLA- 
TV Tampa; KTVU Oakland, KlRO- 
TV Seattle; KCMO-TV Kansas 
City; IPHO-TV Phoenix; WHEN- 
TV Syracuse; WOW-TV Omaha; 
WLAC-TV Nsshvine? and WMT- 
TV Cedar Rapids. 

Boy Danish, who heads the in- 
' =, said requests; for spe- 
oific TIO materials by titles are 
running about 40% ahead of last 
fM% with requests in the past 
§ye m$ntht compared *e»7»1Q1 dur- 
ing; the entire preceding year. (An 
Illustrated report of the organiza- 
tion's activities during 1163 will be 
distributed at the April convention 
of fee KA'Bv) 

Elans for the future include the 
pjadttction of a series of filmed, au- 
nwniemen;ts dmrtiatiz.rng the diver- 



sity of television programing, de- 
signed for local on-the-air use by 

Stations, 

NBC gets Sun Bowl, 
cuts 'Sports Special' 



ling another to its post-sea- 
son grid game schedule, NBC 
signed a three-year contract for TV 
rights to the annual Sun Bowl foot- 
hall game in El Paso, to begin with 
the 30th annual Sun Bowl classic 
Dee. 2% 1964. 

The Sun Bowl Came, one of the 
nation's oldest, ranks in longevity 
right behind the three NBC New 
Years Day classics— the Rose, 
Sugar, and Orange Bowls, 

On another sporting front, the 
network has decided to continue 
its Saturday afternoon NBC Sports 
Sp&tiki through the spring and 
summer months, although cut down 
from 90 minutes to a half hour 
(5:30-6 p.m.). Reason for the ab- 
breTsdntion is the Apr. 18 start of 
MAp? £»#4gU£ Baseball on most of 
the network stations.. 



Own series, TV s| 
for Bradley <3ame Co. 

As part of substantially expanded 
1964 advertising program, Milton 
Bradley Co., game manufacturer, 
will nave own half -hour children's 
TV network program, plus its 
largest TV spot campaign to date. 

Children's show, to be carried 
1040:30 a.m. EST Saturdays on 
ABC Television, beginning Sept, 26. 
to be called Shenanigans, and will 
star Stubby Kaye in ..a life-size, 
game-board format suggesting the 
games produced by the Bradley 
Co. Production by Heatter and 
Quigley, through Richard K. Man- 
off Advertising, New York. 

Boosting sponsor's 1964 advertis- 
ing costs to highest level in com- 
pany's 104-year-history, TV spot 
campaign will start in October, run 
through December, cover 67 mar- 
kets. Also includes 8-week partici- 
pations in Today and Steve Allen 
Show during pre-Christmas period. 

Over-all campaign to be rounded 
out with spring and fall magazine 
advertising schedules. 




John Gambling, one of WOR's talk figures, often does live radio commercials 

Talk radio formula 
may be taking hold 

Successful for both advertiser and audience on WOR, 
talk radio is spreading. WNBC begins this month 



Talk radio has proven a big suc- 
cess for WOR. It has made the 
station exceptionally popular, both 
among listeners, which have 
boosted WOR ratings to the top of 
the metropolitan area consistently 
for the past two and one-half years, 
and among advertisers which now 
account for $7 million in gross ra- 
dio sales, according to the station. 

Such a success story has prompt- 
ed other radio stations throughout 
the country to head more toward 
talk (WNAC Boston, KABC Los 
Angeles, KMOX St. Louis; WCBS 
New York). 

Last week WNBC, the 50,000 
watt flagship of NBC, announced 
that it too would try the talk recipe, 
but in a large quick meal. The sta- 
tion's new format, scheduled to 
begin March 30th, calls for almost 
all new personalities and marks a 
considerable change from its cur- 
rent "middle-of-the-road conserva- 
tive" format. 

WOR worked out its changeover 
to talk gradually over a period of 
about eight years. Today 22*2 hours 



of its 24 hour programing are 
given over to talk. 

It is the talk format that gets 
most of the credit for heavy spon- 
sor interest. WOR has a flock of 
sponsors, notably in the food field. 
It claims 35% more food advertisers 
than any other radio station. Among 
them: Savarin, Muellers Macaroni, 
No-Cal beverages, Goodman's soups 
and noodles, Hoffman beverages, 
Golden Blossom Honey, Doxee 
clam products. 

The number of bank sponsors is 
also high: Chase Manhattan, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, Bankers Trust, 
Dime Savings, The Bank for Sav- 
ings, Emigrant Savings, Greenwich 
Savings, and Williamsburg Savings. 

WOR 52-week sponsors cover all 
categories, however. R. J. Reynolds, 
Marcal Paper, Holland House Cof- 
fee, ESSO, American Tobacco, Bal- 
lentine, Schaefer, Budweiser, are 
among them. 

Jacques Biraben, v. p. and direc- 
tor of sales for WOR AM and FM 
explains why advertisers like talk 
programing. "In the talk program 



the commercial does not appear &$ 
an interruption in program content. 
It is in keeping with the tone of 
the show. Because of this people 
listening to the program will also 
listen to the sponsor's announce- 
ment. Music programing is often, 
listened to for background. Often 
the commercial message is just 
background too." 

To integrate the advertisement 
as smoothly as possible into the 
program, many advertisers use live 
commercials, Utilizing the draw of 
the show's personality. For thej 
Martha Deane program advertisers 
are required to use live copy. Many 
advertisers use complete transcrip- 
tions or partial transcriptions oti 
other programs, however, as well as 
live spots with Martha Deane. They 
are Wheatena, Contadina, Dannon 
Bokoo, Seneca Frozen Juice, Yop* 
Hoo chocolate drink. Golden Bios* 
som Honey, Tasty Baking Baking 
Produets, Chevron Gas, Sealtest, 
and Rosex. 

As in the other talk programs on 
WOR the commercials can be 
grouped together, sometimes two, 
three, or four at a time. The per- 
sonalities don't interrupt the in-; 
terviews or program matter to slip 
them in, but try to do it naturally 
with two or three interruptions 
only. 

Although the other WOR talk 
shows don't require live commer- 
cials, many of the advertisers want 
to use them anyway, according to 
Biraben. "We encourage live com* 
mercials. We know they do a better 
job on our station," he says. There isi 
no cost difference between the live 
transcript or jingle commercial. 

Some of the talk personalities on 
WOR: (morning) John Gambling, 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy* 
Alfred and Dora McCann, Ed and 
Pegeen Fitzgerald, Arlene Francis, 
Carlton Fredericks; (evening) Bar- 
ry Farber, John Shepherd, and Teje 
McCrary. 

Long John Nebel, well-known 
WOR late-night talk figure, has 
agreed to join WNBC and do a 
similar show (12 a.m. to 5 a.m. ) m 
soOn as he is free from his current 
commitments. 

There is some music on WOR 
but very little. It is used only to 
bridge the gap between talk pro- 
grams, according to the station 
manager Robert Smith. It provides: 
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Other WQi radio personalities (1) id and Pegeen Fitzgerald, (r) Arlene Frauds who often do live commercials., oblain high audiences. 



t\ soother transition between sub- 
l.eets like fishing, traffic, eommen- 
texfcSj or bulletins, he feels. 

WQH lias e: a n s i s t e n t 1 y pro- 
•#ailied. stoJtaneoMly far both 
1$ MM, and FM stations. "We feel 
«i have a unique program service 
not duplicated by any other FM 
station. It would he too expensive 
to program in such a way for FM 
sipwstfily? We would have to- go 
to music as everyone else does/* 
imitfa, says. 

It was pointed out that the ad- 
WtMrs do mot; pay for the FM 
audienes SI sufihu It is considered a 
tonus, according to Smith. 

Although ratings are highs — usual- 
ly highest — for WOR the station 
does not use ratings to sell adver- 
tisers. "We didn't believe in ratings 
before we were on top and don't 
klvJhelieve in them now" ssm Smith. 



"We talk quality. Numbers don't 
mean everything. Numbers of 
what? apples, bananas, oranges, 
peaches?" 

WOR doesn't cater to the teen 
market with musics but says they 
have a high number of teen view- 
ers. The station feels teens are not 
that important to advertisers, any- 
way. "They may listen to The Beat- 
les but they're not going to influ- 
ence buying^, except for maybe Coke 
or Pepsi," according to a station 
spokesman. 

WNBQ's new format, as designed 
by George Skinner, general man- 
ager, and William SohwarM, the 
program director, will feature tele- 
phone talk-back shows, during 
which members of the listening au- 
dience will have the opportunity to 
hpEVfi their views aired, Such views 
may he in response to statements 



or opinions expressed by the per- 
sonality or other listeners, but more 
important. The station believes list- 
eners will be enabled, in effect, to 
dictate programing by introducing 
new topics of interest to them. 

'This will provide WNBG with 
instant sensitivity to the pulsebeat 
of the New York area audience. 
Its audience will have an active and 
not a passive role. Like modern ra- 
dio music stations, WNBG will i'm* 
mediately reflect the interests and 
desires, of its listenership — what 
they want no&" the station says. 

No records will be played on 
any WNBG segment except by Big 
Wilson who will be kept on. 

"WNBG's talk format Will be in 
sharp contrast to the programing 
of New York's other two major talk 
stations (WOE, WCBS)," a spokes- 
man contends. 



tei ncrciled W0R*s Long John Ntftel, Format will also feature Mimi lenzeH 01; Big Wilson, who will continue; ()f) Brad Dandell 
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"Personality talk. The program- 
ing of Talk Station X (WOR) is 
broken up into definite program 
segments, each presided over by a 
personality. Each personality sets 
the tone and subject matter of his 
program, and has a figurative dais 
from which he talks down to his 
audience. 

"Information talk. The program- 
ing of Talk Station Y (WCBS) does 
not have a heavy personality bias, 
but dispenses general informational 
material it thinks its audience 
ought to have," according to 
WNBC. 

"Personality involvement. 
WNBC's programing might be 
termed "Rapport Radio," because it 
will establish contact with its au- 
dience, and not be a one-way dis- 
seminator of statements and opin- 
ions. 

"Unlike the stations where the 
emphasis is on a personality who 
usually sticks to a single topic, at 
WNBC the stress is on the subject, 
and it is usually chosen by the 
listener. For this reason, it is pos- 
sible to program WNBC in block 



segments, like most modern radio 
stations." 

The WNBC programing will aim 
to be bright and lively, and pegged 
to appeal to modern, young, active 
adults, the station announces. While 
other stations, particularly on the 
West Coast, have two-way talk 
programs, WNBC believes it is the 
only station to base a high per- 
centage of its format on this con- 
cept. 

WNBC has signed up several 
new personalities, but still has some 
slots to fill for the talk programing 
it has planned. Talk personalities 
will be Long John Nebel, coming 
over from WOR; Mimi Benzell, 
Brad Crandall, and Edith Walton. 

A former Metropolitan opera 
singer, Mimi Benzell, will conduct 
a two-hour luncheon session daily 
from a Manhattan restaurant begin- 
ning at 12 noon. 

Brad Candall, a former radio 
personality on CKEY Toronto, will 
take over WNBC's prime evening 
hours of 7:45 to midnight. 

Edith Walton, who served as a 
literary panelist on Author Meets 



the DritiB from 1942 to 1936^ will do 
interviews with eoffintunfty-rninded 
citizens from 7:05 to 7:30 p m. Per- 
sonalities fot a telephone show from 
10 ^.m ; « to .noon, and another one 
from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. have not been 
announced. 

As of last week sponsors on 
WNBC were not officially informed 
of the change in format, but, ac- 
cording to Skinner, expectations 
were that the advertisers would 
stay and the new format might 
draw new ones. 

George W. Norton IV 
now heads WAVE, Ins. 

George \W Norton IV has been 
elected president of WAVE Inc., 
Louisville, succeeding his father, 
George W. Norton, Jl*, who died 
Feb. 13 following an auto accident 
in the British West Indies. Ralph 
Jackson also joins top management 
with his election as executive vice 
president. 

The new president has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of WAVE since 

J 

June 1961. He's also a director and 
president of WFIE-TV, Inc., Evans- 
ville, and a director and president 
of WFRV-TV Green Bay. 

Jackson has been second vice 
president and operations manager 
of WAVE since June 1961. Prior to 
that, he had been WAVE-TV com- 
mercial manager since that station 
went on the air in 1948, and had 
been WAVE assistant radio com- 
mercial manager from 1945-'48. He 
is also a director and secretary- 
treasurer of both WFIE-TV and 
WFRV. 

Another C & W station 

WSLS Roanoke joins the country 
and western bangwagon. While 
several other stations broadcast 
C&W to the Roanoke, WSLS says it 
will provide the only local country 
music service available in the eve- 
ning right up until midnight. Host 
of The World of CoMMry Mnsto 
will be King Edward Smithy IV, 
one of King Records' best selling 
artists. 

Buys another Va. AM 

Lloyd Goehenour, who owns 
WAFC Staunton,, Va., has bought 
WRIS Roanoke, Seller Cy Bahakel 
got $117,000 in the deal, negotiated 
by Hamilton-Landis Associates. 




Houston's Intercontinental Airport, now under construction, will be completed in 
1966, at a cost of approximately $150 million, and will be the only terminal in the 
Southwest capable of accommodating supersonic intercontinental jets. 

K-NUZ guarantees your product fast-moving 
sales in a market where the future is sky-high 
and still climbing! 
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THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

IN HOUSTON. CALL DAVI 
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Live klti-app&al series has many blue-chip air clients, new toy tie-ins 
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gx ivioftE' thaw 73 O.S.. markets, 
J some |? million in spat advertis- 
iftg dollars about ®M of them 
from national ad budgets In the top 
50 TV markets — rides annually on 
a series which is the most success- 
ful live syndicated program series 
Oil the aft i Mempet Room. Another 
million m so represents advertiser 
billing tn the series* licensed over- 
seas versions in Canada, Australia, 
Scotland, Japan, Venezuela, Brazil 
fad MeliCO, via Freman'tle tetl. 

Last week, Bert arid Saney 
Clasfe— who created the series in 
Baltimore more than :11 years ago — 
and the staff of Romper Room were 
In, Mew York City, exploring ftew 
diversifications at the Toy Fair,, 
■mam Rampw Room is one of the 
hottest shows with which a manu- 
f&eturef cart tie; In (lor other news 
mi the toy industry, see story, this 

Nearly 40 manufacturers from 
Burry Baking and Louis B. Marx, 
Toys to Oak Bobber and Atlas Un- 
derwear — already have licensing; 
duals with the moppet-appeal series 
sobering everything from dofls and 
BOOikltes to polo shirts, and musical 
toys. By Bert Clatters estimate, the: 
total annual retail volume in such 
merchandise is ^wJfLover $2 mil* 
lion," and he expects ^several more 
Mcensittg deals with national manu- 
fkct«rers w to be signed shortly. 

As wot advertising vehicle, RoM- 
p& Ea&m has carried the TV lags 
of i s&mlser of top 'blue chip-.. 
Among torn, all using mtilH-mar Sat 
spot buys of as. many as a dozen 
markets at a tfme A are: Post Cereals, 
M§M Candy, Continental Biking, 
Chocks Vitamins, Cocoa-Marsh, 
Met- Rite Co-la ; MabJieo and. Dr. 
Pepper. Several broadcast advertis- 
ers, whose products are aimed at 
parents .of' young: children,,, 'hate 
tised the sho# on a. spot basis* such 



as Chevrolet and Metropolitan Life. 

"We don't add segments to the 
local live shows just to showcase 
new products," says Nancy Claster, 
who was the original Romper Room 
teacher in Baltimore and whose 
daughter has now taken over that 
role. **Qn the other hand, we have 
added features in the shows — such 
as a weather report aimed at •chil- 
dren* or ^rhythm bands,* or our gal- 
lop to a foreign land' feature — 
which have given manufacturers 
the idea of bringing out new mer- 
chandise items such as Romper 
Room drums or hobby horses." 

The station list buying Romper 
Roam, which comes to a station not 
as a canned show but as a sort of 
^rand-scale blueprint for staging 
the show locally, cuts merrily across 
network affiliation lines, and in- 
cludes independent 'outlets in the 



larger markets like Chicago, New 
York and Los Angeles. 

The only place where Romper 
Room is networked is Japan, which 
feeds a Japanese version of the 
show (the teacher, Midori Namiki, 
came to Baltimore for training) to 
a 21 -station network. 

As with any successful: syndica- 
tion show, the fact that the series 
is bought locally provides a built-in 
hedge against the kind of sweeping 
format changes which have knocked 
other network children's shows, 
from Howdy Doody to Kukla, Fran 
is- QUiSi off the air, "Less than a 
year after we started, we had an 
offer to *go network' from CBS- 
TV," NanCv Claster recalls. "We 
chickened-out at the last minute, 
and decided to keep Romper Room 
on a market-by-market basis. Tm 
glad we did," ■ 




Mmetrmvdfee- lirewml. by "Romper "R-mm" has amiual retail volume Of over 12 million* 
is stmdilf ftmStUg. Svm r ft: m rJ primipah gt(dv& » discuss mm items at Toy 
F&ir: 3»rf mtd N'wkj Cluster, creators; Bm. Selgei «f Pittsburgh Wholesale BistriAu- 
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Four Star passes 100 
mark with "Rifleman" 

The durability of TV film west- 
erns and the flexibility of half-hour 
episodes in local-level programing 
have proved a strong combination 
for Four Star Distribution Corp., 
whose Rifleman rerun package has 
reached the 100-rnarket level with 
a sales total of over $2.5 million. 

Sales to TV outlets in Omaha, 
Corpus Christi, Colorado Springs, 
El Paso and Johnson City put the 
syndicated series over the century 
mark last week, reported v.p. and 
general manager Len Firestone of 
FSDC. 

From a rating standpoint, the 
series is doing as well in syndication 
or better than it did in its network 
run, according to Firestone. Pro- 
grammed in New York by WABC- 
TV (which carried it when it was 
an ABC-TV show), Rifleman is cur- 
rently drawing a 20.5 share in a 
Wednesday 7-7:30 p.m. slot, run- 
ning second only to Evening Report 
on VVCBS-TV, which has a 29.0, 



and ahead of Huntley -Br inkley on 
WNBC-TV, which has a 19.5. It al- 
so tops film reruns and news on 
WNEW-TV, WOB-TV and WPIX. 

Dozier reactivates 
Greenway Productions 

William Dozier, who recently re- 
signed as senior vice president and 
production head at Screen Gems, 
has reactivated his independent 
company, Greenway Productions, 
with headquarters in Beverly Hills. 
Board chairman and partner in 
production activities will be Louis 
R, Lurie, San Francisco financier. 

Greenway schedule calls for de- 
veloping and producing all types of 
TV series, possibly in association 
with networks or other producers- 
distributors. 

Suppliers merge 

Florman and Babb Inc., one of the 
major suppliers and servicers of 
motion picture equipment, has ac- 
quired the controlling interest in 



Camera Equipment Corp. and 
Ceco Industries. Move results in a 
newly organized company, F :& 
B/Ceco, to be headed by Robert 
Bregman as board chairman; Ai> 
thur Florman, president. 

The expansion is intended, For- 
man says, so that more and better 
facilities can be made available to 
the film producer, 

How-to paint series 
free to TV stations 

New series of five 27Vi -minute; 
films, Painting and Finishing Tips, 
produced especially for video, has 
just been released for free use by 
TV stations. Produced by the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and T_.acquer 
Assn., the series is available through 
Creativision Inc., 1780 Broadway.,, 
New York. 

Titles include: Interior Wall 
Painting, How to Paint Your Home, 
How to Finish Floors, Enameling 
and Spray Painting, and Common 
Painting Problems. 

New sound method 
syncs tape tracks 

New method for syncing non- 
synchronous sound tracks from 
quarter-inch tape has been an- 
nounced by Barney Kugel Sound, 
Service, Chicago. System is said to 

match sound track with the pie- i 

ture, even in the difficult instances ' 

in which the sync pulse is left out J 

of the tape. j 

The new technique, which took | 

two years to develop, has "saved" J 

several "hopeless" films— one, 40 ' 

minutes long— in past several ^ 

months, according to inventor Bar- r 

ney Kugel. j 

A I -TV sells features 4 

Originally a specialist in "exploita- /' 

tion" pictures which lured teen;-* 4 

agers into movie houses while then* i 

parents stayed home to watch I 

Humphrey Bogart or Clark Gable jj 

on The Late Show, American Inter- ^ 

national Pictures is now taking thg; g 

plunge into TV feature distribution, ic 
First offering from AI-TV is a 40- 

picture package of features, all ( 
post- 1950 and all in color. Sales 

will start at the NAB convention, f 
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Dividends from The Funny Company' 




Drawing power of "The Funny Company," syndicated children's TV 
show now in nearly 100 markets, recently deluged KHJ-TV Los Angeles 
with over 3,500 responses to a brief, on-air offer of a special kit for 50^, 
which included such items as a "Funny Company" wall pennant, cap, 
pin, etc. Watching the mail pile up are (1-r) KHJ-TV promotion mgr., 
Parker Jackson; Eddie Smardan, radio-TV director of Carson/Roberts, 
distributor of the cartoon-real life series; and Ken Snyder, producer 
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ABVERTI9EJRS 

C K W*<KaJf€S and D. F. Branson of 
General Mills? Grocery Products Div. 
appffltofed division vice preMdeMs, Hit* 
m, with SOWpatLf since 1947, now is 
director of marketing for cereals, pet 
f»ds, potatoes, and casseroles. Swan- 
son, wto joined General Mills in 
1949, becomes director of marketing 
for flour, dessert mixes, and baking 
mixes. 

Mm A. Silbey elected to board ol 
directors of the Coca-Cola Co, Silbey's 
election fills the unexpired term of late 
Chatlej; H. Thwaite, Jr. H^orary 
chairman of the board of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, he also serves 
m the boards of Georgia Power Co., 
Ei|u table life Assurance Society, Re~ 
tpf Credit Co., Coca-Cola Import, 
Corp.,, U.S. Rayonier, and Wellington 



Carl Johnson, 

vice president to 
charge of advertis- 
ing and public re- 
lations for Parted 
lifvis & 'C&:,f has 
been named by 
Mayor Jerome P 
Cavanagh to be 
Detroit chairman 
of the 1964 Inter- 
national Freedom 
Fes tival, July 1-4, 




MO' 

fen 
a % 
Souk 

^ IMfehajl Keith appointed gineM 
i p sales manager of W. A. Sfteafier Pen 
mm Co. In this newly created past, Keith 
. t will direct an enlarged field sales force 
jtoA administer all sales policies and 
pigtaimg esteept those related, to spe- 
cialty sales. Two other newly created 
tap dornestic matketinf spots will be 
Blfei by O. F. Karte as marketing 
manager, in charge of advertising, sales 
promotion, merchwdisfeg, and market 
research, and E* C. Tfibrn as sales 
p#r#eti§n manager with responfil 
for consumer and trade programs. 



Cat* 



John Wayne Jones has joined The 
American Tobacco Co, as . executive 
assistant, with responsibilities in the 
area of public relations and Commflhi- 
eatisrns, reporting to • markefing r p.r. 
vice president Robert K. Hetmann. 
fece 1954 Jones has been a p.r. exec: 
with various agencies, including Fred 
Rosen Associates and .Sidney J. Vain:,, 
Inc. Be has also served several years 
on the p.r,. advisory committee to the 
tobacco industry. 



Roger A. Thomas has resigned as 
J national sales manager of consumer 
v 'T profl'QcSs for the Jngraham Co.^ Bristol, 
Conn,, manufacturer ol elwfks, watch- 



es, and timing devices,, Effective date 
is Mar. 25, after which he will become 
a life underwriter with the Willard H. 
Griffin Agency of Hartford. 

William Lehrbnrger named market- 
ing manager for United States Ply- 
wood Corp., succeeding John Ball, 
who has recently promoted to director 
of product marketing for the company, 
Lehrburger has been with U.S. Fly- 
wood since 1953. 

Travelers Insurance Companies has 
promoted Morrison H. Beach toe v.p. 
in its executive department and named 
research department director Dr. 
Thomas F. Malone and advertising- 
p,r. director Herbert J, Kramer as sec- 
ond vice president. Beach, with Trav- 
elers since 1939, has been second v,p. 
in the exec department since August 
1952, J^alone, research director since 
1956, joined the company in '64. 
Kramer went to Travelers in '51 and 
was named its ad-p.r. director in 1959. 

M, Woody Bates has been appointed 
manager of national accounts in the 
national sales department of Coca- 
Cola,. Responsibilities include super- 
vision of national sales activities to 
market areas of food chains, oil chains, 
military, and government. Bates will 
work out of Coca-Cola's headquarters 
in Atlanta* 

Sfchar A* Ashling rejoins General 
Fpiprds Apr. 1 as p.t. manager,, report* 
ing to pi* vice president Allen Wag- 
ner. A member of Gen. Foods' p,r. 
staff from 1953-'55, since May 1961 
Asjzfmg has been exec v.p., chief oper- 
ating officer of Infoplam Interrepub- 
Ucs pi. arm. 

AGENCIES 

Jerome Bh»h, to West, Weir & 
Bartel as account exeC on the Benrus 
Watjgh Co. account. He was formerly 
account exec at McCann-Erickson in 
KT. 

Frederick W. MeQuibhen, to neMy 
created post of marketing director for 
Lynn Baker, Inc., responsible for op- 
eration of its marketing and marketing 
research departments. He joins from J. 
Walter Thompson* where he was an 
account research manager. 

Leonard .liegel, named account exec 
at E> S- Sumnef Corp* He was .for- 
merly a media supervisor at ."Oancer- 
FitEgerald--Sampie, and has also been 
with Richard K. Manorl and Campion 
Advertising. 

E. D. Cumroings, formerly account 
exec at Chesapeake Advertising,. Nor- 



folk, V-a., named its matiagtog director. 
Also, production manager T. W. 
Worthington promoted to chief ac- 
count exec, and C. J. Ober continues 
as creative director. 

Robert Bryant named marketing- 
media-research director at Twin Cities 
office of MacManus, John & Adams, 
with Peter Yetowich joining MJ&A 
as media buyer from Ross Roy agency, 
Detroit. Bryant was formerly product 
manager for Gen. Foods* Kool-Aid 
division, N.Y., and regional sales man- 
ager for S.O.S. division, Chicago. 

Robert Sowers elected a vice presi- 
dent of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. He 
joined the agency in 1963 as an ac- 
count executive on General Foods 
assignments. 

Mary Ann Kocian to Kudner 
Agency media department- She Was 
previously with the Rockwell Com- 
pany. 

Albert C Cook, associate professor 
of journalism at University of Ne- 
braska, retained as creative consultant 
to Bozell & Jacobs, Omaha. 
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Bob Beadle elected to board of 
directors of Ferguson-Miller, Tulsa. 
Officers re-elected were Benton Fer- 
guson, president, and Davidson Miller, 

vice president and secretary. 

Irving (Ecky) Eckhoff to McCartney 
& Fritz Advertising, Studio City, Calif., 
as vice president. He will work directly 
with executive vice president Jimmy 
Fritz on special promotional accounts 
and new business. 

Fredrick J. Sellers joins Henry J. 
Kaufman & Associates. Washington, 
D. C, as radio-TV writer. 




Jerry Halprin to 

Lavenson Bureau 
of Advertising, 
Philadelphia, as 
director of public 
relations. Halprin 
comes from same 
post with Bond 
Stores. 

Harold Kaufman 



Halprin named director of 

broadcast design 
and production, newly created unit of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 
Assisting him are Fred Charrow, as- 
sociate director, and Donald D. Zabel, 
production coordinator. 

Robert J. McKay and Kenneth S. 
Olshan, account executives at Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, New 
York, named vice presidents. 

William G. O'Brien joined Ted 
Bates & Co., New York, as a vice 
president and account supervisor. For- 
merly, O'Brien was advertising man- 
ager of the Schering Corp. 

Roscoe Sturges leaves Donahue & 
Coe to join Cunningham & Walsh, 
New York, as account supervisor. Also 
joining D&C is Robert Twiddy as an 
account executive. 

Edward M. Sterling joined North 
Advertising, Hollywood, as West Coast 
program supervisor and production 
coordinator. 

Robert L. Ball and William H. Cald- 
well join art staff of Henry J. Kauf- 
man & Associates, Washington. Other 
additions to the agency's staff include 
Frederick J. Sellers as radio-TV writer 
and Phillip Ray Lackey in the public 
relations department. 

Walter Reed named creative direc- 
tor at Co-Ordinated Marketing 
Agency, New York. 

Don Herrmann to Richard C. 
Lynch Advertising, St. Louis, as vice 
president and account executive. For 
the last 12 years he was with Arthur 
R. Mogge, Inc. 

Sylvester Cleary from the Mennen 
Co. to Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, New York, on the Noxzema 



account. Also joining the Noxzema 
account group is Bridget Smiley, 
formerly advertising manager of B. 
H. Wragge, Inc. 

Tom Reynolds moved to Thor Ad- 
vertising Co., Charlotte, as graphic 
arts director. Prior to his move, he 
had his own art studio in Philadelphia, 
and continues to handle the Burpee 
Seed Catalog. 

George C. Whipple, Jr., public re- 
lations director of Benton & Bowles, 
New York, elected a vice president 
and will direct the newly reorganized 
public relations division. 

Gerald Sneed moves to Cunningham 
& Walsh, New York, as art director 
for American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Chrysler Corp., Geigy Chemical 
Corp., and Wheeling Steel. Also join- 
ing C&W as art director is Ronald 
Marchetti, who will work on the J. A. 
Folger & Co., American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., Andrew Jergens Co., and 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
accounts. 

Richard A. Lane elected president 
of Galvin-Lane-Farris-Sanford, Kansas 
City, Mo., formerly Galvin-Farris- 
Sanford Advertising. Fred D. Farris, 
former president, becomes chairman 
of the board. Robert R. Sanford con- 
tiues as executive vice president. 

Ralph W. Gilbert leaves J. H. Maish 
Co., Marion, O., to become copywriter 
on the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors at Kircher, Helton & Collett, 
Dayton and Cincinnati. 

Rod well V. W. Todd to Rumrill Co., 
New York, as senior copywriter. He 
was with Papert, Koenig, Lois, New 
York. 

Elson Rohrsen, vice president and 
director of Print Production, Tatham- 
Laird, Chicago, elected president of 
the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club, succeeding James O. Hanlon of 
WGN, Inc. Other new officers are: 
Richard H. Danielson, Roberta Miller, 
James W. Beach, Raymon M. Wall, 
and Lawrence W. Nortrup. 

Joseph F. Jackson and V. Thomas 
Sullivan have joined the San Francisco 
office of Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli as 
account executives. Jackson will handle 
Chex Cereals, Grocery Products Div. 
of Ralston Purina Co., while Sullivan 
works with Fresh Products for Fore- 
most Dairies. 




Jackson Sullivan 



Edward M. Sterling joins the Holly- 
wood office of North Advertising as , 
west Coast program supervisor and f 
production coordinator. 

Edwin H. Mammen, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Meldrum and Fewsmith, 
Cleveland, transferred to the Birming- 
ham, Mich,, office. He will handle the 
Ford Motors' Tractor and Implement 
Operations (U.S.). Replacing Mammen 
in Cleveland is Richard S. Aldrich. 

Clyde Baird and Ralph Brescwifz 
upped to art supervisors at Kehyort & 
Eckhardt, New York. 

Albert J. Sullivan to Sudler & Hen- 
nessey, New York, as account execu- 
tive for Heritage Furniture. 

James L. Lurie, vice president of 
Earle Ludgin & Co. Chicago, elected 
to agency's ooard of directors. 

Kristin M. Anderson to Gerson, 
Howe & Johnson, Chicago, as traffic 
manager. She moves from Caldwell 
Advertising, Chicago. 



Woodrow F. 
Benoit to Lennen 
& Newell, New 
York, as a senior 
vice president and 
management ac- 
count supervisor 
on the P. Lorillard 
Co. account. He 
was formerly a 
vice president of 




J. Walter Thomp- Benoit 
son. 

George W. Linn has joined 
Vaughan & Associates, Portland, as 
senior account executive and creative 
director. He was former publicity di- 
rector for the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mike Sehaffer formed his own 
agency, Macey I. Sehaffer Organiza- 
tion, Miami, specializing in advertis- 
ing, public relations, packaging, pro- 
duct analysis, and promotion, 

Ronald W. Plummer appointed ac- 
count executive with West, Weir <Xg 
Bartel, New York, assigned to Lock- 
heed Electronics Co. and Interna" 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. ac- 
counts. He comes from BBDO on the 
Du Pont account. 

Theodore M. Steele joined Lennen 
& Newell, New York, as senior vice 
president and director of personnel 
planning. 

Robert F. Leetch to Kircher, Helton 
& Collett, Dayton and Cincidrtati, as 
account executive. He, is assigned to 
NCR Paper, a product of the Special 
Products Department of National 
Cash Register, and the Duriron CO, 

Norman Lichtblau appointed execu- 
tive art director for Firestone-Rosen, 
Philadelphia. 
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Joe Fiorino Mo Dunwo:odie Assori- 
«tfe Garden Off,. X f*, as creative 
and executive art director. He was 
formerly art director for Diamond 
Art Studio, 

Emmttawee: M'eKe-nna,, copy group 
head at Cornpiton, New York, named 
vice president, 

Le» IX ZeiJih^ formerly president' 
and treasurer of Zetlin,, Flefihejr, New 
Yflrttf to vice president, director of 
marketing,, for' imith & Dorian, New 
YtlfX* Verne OTJara, formerly direc- 
tor of advertising and public relations. 
Susan Laurie Sportswear,, to fashion 
gfrordinator for Sjnith & Dorian. 

Ronald C. Btefis t« ETwin Wasey, 
ttatferauff & Ryan, Lqs Angeles, as 
Ifewunt executive. He moves from "t 
Matter Thompson Ci,,, Lis Angeles,, 

George p. Lpvfci named account; 
ejtecntive for Harold Cater <& Co.. 
Boston, Lewis moves to Cabot from 
Wilson, Haight and Welch,. Hartford. 

John J. Signer elected vice president 
and 'general manager- of the Philadel- 
phia office, of Brw-in Wasey,- Ruthrauff 
A Ryan. Signer, who will continue as 

account superfispTj succeeds Floraee 
&* PfMlsK, Who- has been named to "take 
ebarge -of business development on a 
national basis. 

Richard Armstrong, amount execu- 

tme at B/oberry, Clifford, Steers & 
Phenfield,, Sew York, named a vice 
president, #. Emerson. Cole, formerly 
«W supervisor at Dancer-Pitegerald- 
Sateple, has joined the DCSS copy 
staff. 

James C. Giftion has retired as vice 
president of M Kami Leffton Co., Phila- 
.delfhia, Gibson had been with the 
&m since: IP451 

Frank C, Beek- 

«tt named senior 
flee president of 
Dunwoodie Asso- 
ciates, Garden 
C% t Mew York, 

frank NffiOlo. to 
Rumrill Co., tof- 
fate, as art di*fe#- 

tor. He was for- 

Myers & Law- 
rence, in Slrnilar capacity. 

Cole T. Bender named director of 
research for Harold Cabot & Co,,, 
Boston, Bender gome* to Cabot from 
Market Research Corp.. of America, 
New York;, 

iBtehartf Holland moves from Steal 
Advertising,-- Chicago to Sander Rod- 
as copywriter. 





John Leonard from BBDQ to Doyle 
Dane Berhbassh, Mew York, as an ac- 
count mperrisor. 



John C, Ray, 
creative a csc a ant 
executive and ad- 
ministrative assist- 
ant to the presi- 
dent, appointed 
vice president of 
Graceman Adver- 
tising, Hartford* 

Jerry Greenherg 
to the creative de- 
partment of Ries 
Capupiello Col well, New York, from 
advertising departmeni of H. C. Bo- 
hack Co. 

Anders Krall appointed manager of 
market research for Cunningham & 
Walsh New York, At same agency 
Jan xan Emmerik takes over as man- 
age^ of media research, a neWjy creat- 
ed post. 

Edward- G: Wilson, executive Vice 
presideat-international of J. Walter 
Thompson, New York, appointed vice- 
chairman of the Commission on Ad- 
vertising of the International Chamber 
of Commerce headquartered in "Paris, 

John \V. Heaney^ Jr*, from Sylvania 
Electric Products to J. M. Mathes., 
Inc.* New York, public relations de- 
partment, 

Mask. Stanley appointed executive 
art director of Geyer, Morey, Ballard, 
New York, He was elected a vice 
president in January 1961. 

Ray Lafekey* former member of the 
public relations staff of Associated 
General Contractors of America, has 
joined Henry L Kaufman & Associ- 
ates, Washington, D.. C. 

Robert BL Lewne named associate 
m arketin g director -pharmaceuticals 
for Norman, Craig & Kummel, "New 
York, He comes to NC&K from In- 
ternational Latex Corp. 



TliyiEj(t5U>ftng & selling 

E» Mefrin Pirisel, eastern sales- rep- 
resentative for WBBM Chicago, has 
ifined CBS Radio Spot Sales in 'New 
York as an account executive. 



Roger H. ineldon appointed eastern 
sales manager of Adam Young, New 
York. Daring the last five years -SheL 
don has server! as branch office man- 
ager in both Chicago; and St. Louis. 
Adam Young, San Francisco, has, ad- 
ded Robert E» 'Reflly to its television 
sales staff ReJlly was formerly with 
Blair Televisi'on, San Francisco, 

Bernard Howard & Co., expanding 
its 'New York -staff with the addition 
of Arthur Miller to sales staff and 
Larry 'WaSserSteftt as eastern sales- 
manager operating out of New York, 



RttbBrt Baird reappointed director 
of the Savalli/Oates Atlanta office, 
Baird opened the Atlanta office in 
1955 and managed it until 1959. He 
rejoins Savalli /Gates after four years 
in the station brokerage and manage- 
ment field. 

Wallace L. Hutchinson named man- 
ager of Blair Television's San Fran- 
cisco office, succeeding Ned Smith. 
Warren G. Patil of Blair's Hew York 
office has been assigned to the San 
Francisco office as account executive. 



P. Hollingbery Co, an- 
nounces executive Changes: Roy Ed- 
vvards appointed vice president in 
charge of the Chicago office; George 
Jlemmerle to vice president in chargg 
of West Coast operations with head- 
quarters in San Francisco; Clem Dowd 
to manager of the Los Angeles office: 
Snd William F. Reitniann added to 
sales staff of the Los Angeles office, 

Sam Posner leaves the Courier Pub* 
lieations to become manager of the 
San Francisco office of Savalli/Gates, 

Metro TV Sales, New York, adds 
four to staff: Jerry Molfese, Ttidd 
Gauloeher and Gerald P, Noonan as 

sales account executives, and Marty 
Oxer as sales development specialist 

James Alexander moves from 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holdeii 
to Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, 
as a media supervisor. 

Eugene Angus Plastrik, formerly of 
New York, appointed media research 
supervisor for Gardner Advertising. 
St. Louis. 

Louis Crossin to Cunningham & 

Walsh, New York, as media supervisor 
for the Andrew Jergens Co. Crossin 
was most recently assistant media 
director at Lennen & Newell. 

Richard ; C- JVJeeker and Nancy 
Touise Adams recently wed in Palm 
Springs, Meeker is an account execu- 
tive with radio, and TV station repre- 
sentatives Adam Young, Hollywood: 
his bride is assistant media director for 
J. Walter Thompson, Los Angeles. 

Don K. Stuart joined Chicago office 
of Harrington, Righter & Parsons as 
account executive. He was formerly 
with KYW-TV, Cleveland. 

Thomas K, Hardy replaces Frank J. 
Carlson in the radio sales department 
of Avery-Knodel, Washington, 

Bernard C. Sichramm, Jr., to Car- 
gill, Wilson St. Acree, RiChmOttd, as 
media director, succeeding Robert C, 
Hall, Jr., who is now in charge of the 
newly created marketing and research 
department* 



Roger Creaden to McGavren-Guild 
as a sales manager in its St. Louis 
office. In addition to St. Louis, he will 
be calling on major agencies in the 
midwest. 



TV MEDIA 

George H. Anderson, president of 
Precision Products Co., appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of WBZ-TV 
Boston, succeeding David Henderson, 
who has been named sales manager. 

James E. Allen, general manager of 
WBZ-TV Boston, appointed to new 
executive post at Group W, effective 
Apr. 1. He'll work closely with presi- 
dent Don McGannon in coordinating 
the production and distribution func- 
tions of the company's syndicated 
programs. 

Donn R. Shelton has been promoted 
to promotion manager of another 
Group W station, WJZ-TV Baltimore. 
He replaces James Q. Frost who re- 
signed in February to accept a posi- 
tion with Doner agency in Baltimore. 

Art Seabolt, account executive with 
WTVD's sales staff in Durham, to 
manager of a new eastern North Caro- 
lina sales office in Fayetteville; and 
Paul Haas, of the station's newsroom, 
to chief of the eastern N. C. news 
bureau. 

Tony Arnone, 33, assistant program 
director of KHJ-TV Los Angeles and 
formerly publicity director, died Mar. 
6 from an apparent heart attack while 
taping a show at the studio. He had 
been with the station for six years and 
before that was in publicity with RKO 
Pictures, Bryna Productions, and 
McFadden & Eddy public relations 
firm. 

Robert F. Spina to director of pro- 
motion for WKRC-TV Cincinnati, 
succeeding Donald Hardin who re- 
signed to become assistant prosecutor 
for the city. Spina was formerly gen- 
eral manager of Brentwood Bowl and 
King Pin Bowling Lanes, which are 
also owned by Taft Broadcasting. 

James T. Shaw, Jr., ABC-TV's as- 
sistant manager of daytime sales, to 
account executive of the eastern sales 
staff; John Tiedemann, manager of 
sales planning, to assistant manager, 
daytime sales; and Mark Cohen, man- 
ager of sales offerings, replaces Tiede- 
mann as manager of sales planning. 

Chris Duffy, promotion manager of 
the Cleveland edition of TV Guide 
since 1960, has joined the promotion 
department of WJW-TV. Duffy's new 
duties include the handling of the 
station's publicity and public relations. 

Martin Connelly named to the newly 
created post of general sales manager 
for WTTG-TV Washington, D. C, 
from Metro-TV Sales in New York. 




Ron Wren named 
public relations- 
publicity manager 
for KPIX-TV San 
Francisco. Wren 
moved to KPIX 
from KGO, where 
he had been man- 
ager of promotion 
and publicity 
since 1961. 



John S. Hoover 

has returned to the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association's marketing services 
department as manager of special 
projects and publications after serving 
one year as deputy executive director 
of the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. 

Leo F. Domeier, formerly WTCN- 
TV studio supervisor, has been named 
chief engineer for the WTCN stations 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Time-Life 
outlets. 

Larry Pickard to executive producer 
of public affairs programming at Na- 
tional Educational Television. 

Gene R. Jacobsen to sales develop- 
ment manager of WTVT Tampa-St. 
Petersburg. He was with WSFA-TV 
Montgomery as administrative assist- 
ant and operations manager. 

William Kendrick to copywriter 
with the creative department of KXTV 
Sacramento, from writer and produc- 
tion assistant with CBS-TV. 

Doug Duitsman, member of the 
NBC Press Department in Burbank 
since 1958, appointed supervisor, 
photo operations, NBC, West Coast. 

Robert P. Richardson, former pub- 
lic relations assistant for the Portland, 
Oregon United Fund, named promo- 
tion manager for KOIN-TV Portland, 
succeeding Dick Kryder who was re- 
cently promoted to account executive 
for the station. 

Steve Harris to the sales staff of 
KHJ-TV Los Angeles, from account 
executive with KGIL, also L.A. 

Richard Reinauer, most recently di- 
rector of radio, TV, and motion pic- 
tures for the American Medical Assn., 
to executive director of the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences Foun- 
dation. A Chicagoan, Reinauer was a 
radio and TV supervisor for Foote, 
Cone & Belding immediately prior to 
assuming his post with the AMA. 



RADIO MEDIA 

Zack C. Hill, veteran of 25 years 
in radio, has returned to WREC 
Memphis as a member of the Sales 
force after an absence of eight years. 
He was nost recently with the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, living in 
Nashville. 



Garrett D. Blanchfield, assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
at WEEI Boston for the past two years, 
named an account executive. 

Patti Searight resigned as program 
director for WTQP Washington, a post 
she held for 13 years, and general man- 
ager of information, which she held for 
the past year. Listed in "Who's Who of 
American Women," a former president 
of the Washington Chapter of Ameri- 
can Women in Radio & Television* 
the Women's Advertising Club of 
Washington, and an active member of 
many other organizations, Miss Sea- 
right is slated to become AWRTs 
middle-eastern vice president during 
the national convention in Tulsa this 
May. She plans to remain in Wash- 
ington. 

Murray Arnold, general manager of 
WPEN, has been appointed Radio 
Chairman of the 1964 Philadelphia 
United Fund Campaign Drive. 

Andrew Subbiondo, director of ad- 
ministrative operations for CBS Radio, 
named controller. He replaces William 
J. Fennessy, who has been named 
controller, CBS News. 

Ed Charles, formerly commercial 
manager of WOL Washington, and 
general manager of KCKN Kansas 
Citv, named general manager of KBEA 
Mission, Kan., and affiliate KBEY 
(FM) Kansas City. 

Harry Munyan named public rela- 
tions director and Don Stewart pro^ 
motion manager at WIOD Miami. 
Munyan, formerly WIOD promotion 
manager, has been associated with 
radio in Miami for more than 20 
years. Stewart was associated with the 
Miami News from 1953 to 1963, con- 
centrating on circulation and general 
promotion. He had been assistant pro- 
motion manager for WIOD since last 
September. 

Gene PlUmstead resigned as pro- 
gram director for Cleveland Broad- 
casting, Inc., and WERE- Robert M. 
Miller, currently director of Special 
Broadcasting's Services, moves into the 
spot. 

Claire Hughes appointed director of 
the newly Created community relations 
department at KHJ Hollywood. She 
also serves as continuity acceptance 
director. 

James E. Allen appointed to new 
executive post at Group W (Westingr 
house Broadcasting Co,), New York. 
He will work with Donald H. Mc- 
Gannon, president of Group W, in 
coordinating production and distribu- 
tion functions. Allen assumes his new 
position Apr. 1, 

Cleo Wright Warriner to director 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
WBAL Baltimore. 
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Soiutipa 



i'S; blj push Ik pra-^onveniijan weeks has been directed at 
il'sji to make broadcast commercials spand better, look leas 
cluttered, and play fair,. 

The mystery of the extra Loudness, or "seeming" Ipudness 
of #ommewials may be solved at last. A baffled FCC gave up 
on it a while ba,c3<* is ^epoasideting it again — but NAB 
thinks it ftscs; fiTOifl the calprit. Agencies prodaclag the 
mg»re rauppus effect are resorting to multiple use of certain 
high fregueapies to bombard the ear — while remaining 
teplaaiealiy within required volume standards. 

jSpde Authority Director Howard JteXl says? engineer's are 
on the track, and new code prevlsians may be written in to 
bar the •practice.. 



Common 

mam l t$tsa 
appearance 



liftiiiag 
pOGtif in 

3&p* 



NAB 



NIB's president EeRpy Doll ins has exhorted arm-in-arm co- 
operation with advertisers tm? common betterment., in 
n»t^piti — while Code Director Bell arged the same coarse to 
asmia la &M«§*» 

The NAB message to advertisers is a bid to share a new 
self -regulation and self -betterment moves with broadcasters* 
and support the NAB Codes for the common gPod. 

Bell added some f adrly strong warnings to the proposal 
that the »a> "ance" of Over commercialization can be eased 
by catting dawn sarrQandiag /clutter* He said it had better 
be cat dffwn — w both broad casters and advertisers will 
suffer from 'sMmm pablia rsactiia* 

As tacitfally as ppssible. Bell oatllned disciplinary 
prpspepts* The. diiM is tight eaiag ap apt only on piggybacks,, 
bat may make ploser check on advertising claims per se, 
through a central cleayiag hp-use ■» A scientif ic advisory 
epaac!! will help the NAB in this area,. (Similarly, in Chi- 
eagp, CplHas Was* warning both broadcaster and advertiser 
that their freedom did npt mean "freedom tp fopl* the public*) 

The NAB'*s new Cpde-tp-people program, to let the public 
fen-cnr yhat the poles stand for, will be unveiled, at the pop-* 
vans lew — and, may cause; a row* 

The^ pallia 'will be informed apt .only of what, the 
stands f&r bat alsa what actions it takes against violators. 
There, will MadPubtedly be fireworks on any proposals to 
discipline cade ttfmbeirs publicly* Moaitoring for cod© 
adherence will be doubled. 



in Tg& 
piose mstcfe 



Code staff will keep closer watch an the widening field 
ft toy advert Aging,, too (gee page &f ) .« 
The cpde-'s U?H1 TV tpy advertising guidelines hav# been 
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FTC-FDA 

consumer 

protection 



updated to prevent deception of parents and children. 
Another aim is to cut down on warlike dramatizations that 
can "frighten" the kiddies or — and this is mort> likely — 
encourage them to make War on other kids. 

Revised guidelines Will require that advertising prise 
claims be based on prevailing levels in the area. Guidelines 
warn against cajolery and bigger- than- life tactics in the 
TV toy ads. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration are running neck and neck in consumer protection 
these days. 

As FTC programs its talkathon on cigarette labeling and 
advertising curbs to protect consumers, the FDA plans a 
wholesale review of drug product labels and advertising, 
reaching back to 1938. FDA has also organized a new Division 
of Consumer Education. 



Comments 
on rule 
due Mar. 26 



FDA is asking drug product manufacturers to update informa- 
tion on all drugs previously cleared for safety — but not for 
effectiveness, since 1938 law took effect. Clinical backing 
would have to be given to justify label and advertising 
claims. Manufacturers would have to show that label and 
advertising claims match on safety and effectiveness of the 
drug, and reveal any required warnings about side effects. 

Updating would not be necessary on product cleared 
since the Kef auver-Harris June 20, 1963 certification amend- 
ments to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. These 
recent applications have been cleared for both safety, 
effectiveness and side effects. 

Lineup of products that could need revamp of advertising 
could run to 2,000. Comments on the proposed rules are due 
Mar. 26, rules would be effective 3 months from Feb, 28 
publication, and failure to comply could mean cancel of the 
application. 



New FDA 
consumer 
education 
chief 



FDA's new Division of Consumer Education will be headend by 
James L. Trawick, FDA's Public Information Director for the 
past six years. 

The new consumer education office would, apparently, 
have to mesh gears with Mrs. Esther Peterson's brand new 
presidential Committee for Consumer Interests. The new FDA 
office would encompass three branches: one on consumer 
information, a consultant office and a survey Section. The 
information branch will put out instructive brochures to 
inform "population groups." The consultants will maintain 
liaison with consumer organizations and leaders • 

FDA Cmnr. Larrick says the "informed consumer requires 
the least protection by government ..." 




Thinking about an NAB Convention ad? 



Then think about SPONSOR'S NAB Convention Special 



Here's what you get , . . 




your ad to all SPONSOR subscribers in the regular 
April 6 Convention Issue (regular issue rates] 




your ad to all Conventioneers in a separate 2,000 run 
and distribution of the Convention 
Special ($30 per page extra] 



A Convention Special that's loaded with Useful 
ret er enee inf orma t ion 



A Convention Special that highspots the many 




Washington happenings of interest to advertisers 
and agencies, tells what the industry is doing about 
thein*. 




that's the April 6 Convention Special. A real 
2- i n-1 sp e o i a 1 . 




It's a special value! Call now (area code 212, MU 7-8080) 
or wire 555 Fifth Ave,, New York 17, N.Y. 



puzzle: 




Tale of Four Cities 

When Robert Gilbertson, Frank Dougherty, Richard Gardner and 
Byington Colvig, regional managers of Harrington, Righter & 
Parsons, Inc., first joined that organization, there was some 
confusion about who went to which city. The cities in random 
order: St. Louis, Hollywood, San Francisco and Chicago. Although 
each man knew where he had been assigned, he guessed wrong 
about the other three; no two erred in the same way. 
For example, Dougherty thought Gilbertson was the Hollywood 
man; Gilbertson thought Colvig was assigned to San Francisco; 
Colvig thought Dougherty had been sent to Chicago. Gardner 
thought Gilbertson had the job that Colvig thought Gardner had, 
and so on. 

It took several weeks before things got sorted out, but they've 
run smoothly ever since. 

To which city was each man assigned? Where did Gardner think 
Dougherty was going? Address answers to: Puzzle #98, WMAL-TV. 

* * * 

// the people in your organization (e.g. Media Directors, 
Time Buyers) know where they're going, they'll investigate 
prime-time minute availabilities in WMAL-TV's 6 p.m.- 
to-7:30 p.m. Mon. thru Fri. slot. News 7 (6 to 7 p.m.) is 
followed by a sure-fire half-hour of comedy (Comedy 
Hour, 7 to 7:30 p.m.) for the whole family. Check Harring- 
ton, Righter & Parsons, Inc. — any city. 



Puzzle adaptation courtesy Dover Publications, New York, N. Y. 10014 



wmal-tv # 



Evening Star Broadcasting Company WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Represented by: HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
Affiliated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 



